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Harris & Ewing 

JACK AND JOE WENT UP THE HILL —to open the second session of the 

74th Congress this week. As the respective heads of the Senate and 
i \ 

the House, Mr. Garner (right) and Mr. Byrnes will have the thankiess job 


of keeping log-rolling lawmakers jin line with Administration policies. 
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— SALES AND 
y Prov! TS LAG. 


Licensed under Chemical 
Foundatron Patents Nos, 
4316817 amd 1339378. 


Follow your sales figures 
along the track of progress 
until the block seems set 
against further movement— 
then switch to ENDURO, 
Republic's Perfected Stain- 
less Steel. 

This isn’t new. Businesses in every city in America have seen their 
products reach what seemed to be the saturation points in their markets 
—then redesigned, taking advantage of the many outstanding features 
of this modern metal—and have observed their output soar to heights 
before undreamed of. 

Automobiles use ENDURO for its beauty—meat packing and dairy 
equipment because it is sanitary—textile equipment because it does not 
change dye colors—chemical apparatus because it does not contaminate 
—and machinery on account of its extra strength. 

The influence of ENDURO on sales charts is an interesting one. 
Will you let us tell you what it can do for you? 


REPUBLIC’S PERFECTED STAINLESS STEEL 
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Washington 


Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (By Business Week Staff Correspondents )—-New 


Year Cheers: Business is better. 


General feeling is optimistic. 


Icalo-Ethiopian fracas may not set off world war spark, after all. 
Trade barriers are at least loopholed by reciprocal trade agreements. 


rhere’s new hope on eventual budget-balancing. 
Even the breathing-spell gesture 


on business are definitely down. 
might be counted as a break. 


Interest charges 


New Year Tears: Congress is back. Bonus will pass. Taxes are 


higher, will mount further. Pay- 
roll levies will boost prices, cut 
profits. World peace is endan- 
gered. World armaments costs 
are expanding. Substitutes for 
outlawed New Deal experiments 
can make fresh trouble. 


Bonus Veto Still Good Bet 
Roosevelt is not saying whether he 
has changed his mind on soldier 
bonus, since he found out it would 
pass over veto. Is reserving public 
announcement waiting developments. 
But veto is still predicted. 


St. Andrew Shows the Way 
Andrew W. Mellon is in danger of 





CHANCE TO CHECK UP 
Don't bother your Congress- 
man Jan. 10 or Il. He will 
be busy reading President's 
accounting of that $4.8-bil- 
lion work relief appropria- 
tion. The report, out Jan. 10, 
will show where every dollar 
was spent up to a certain date 
—Dec. 31, it is hoped, but 
more likely a week or tivo 
earlier. For first time, na- 
tional legislators will find out 
just how their districts and 
states came out at the federal 
pie counter. 











adoption as a Democratic apostle— 
if not saint. First Jim Farley, now 
Democrats generally are realizing 
Mellon proved a federal debt can be 
paid off, hence is not so dangerous 
as pessimists fear. Says Farley: “In 
course of ten years, although taxes 
were decreased progressively, $10 bil- 
lions had been repaid. Nothing 
miraculous about this. It was accom- 
plished by ordinary methods in ordi- 
nary way, and the process will be re- 
peated in relation to present deficit.” 


Luxury Taxes If— 

Luxury taxes are certain if Supreme 
Court throws out AAA processing 
taxes, but only small minority follows 
House Ap ropriations Chairman Bu- 
chanan’s idea of substituting them for 
payroll taxes in social security act. 


Proving Grounds Not Wanted 

Cool reception will greet Morris 
Cooke's plea that utilities develop 
rural “proving grounds” to show 
what really intensive electrification 
can do for farmers and companies. 
Present power demand will keep util- 
ities too busy to bother. Maybe they 
just don’t want to hear; maybe they 
think this is no time for costly ex- 
periments with TVA moving in and 
taxes increasingly sure. 


Practical Patronage 
Congress will not approve sugges- 
tion of college professors, approved 
by National Resources Committee 


(including Ickes, Wallace, etc.), for 
regional headquarters to decentralize 
federal activiues. Legislators want 
federal employees close to Capitol 
Hill. It’s better for patronage. 


Political Test 

Important test of Roosevelt's re- 
sourcefulness in meeting political dan- 
gers will come on expected move to 
win Al Smith back after open spat 
resulting from White House invita- 
tion episode. He got himself called 
“Old Potato” after a 1932 row that 
apparently left no chance for affec- 
tionate terms. Enough electoral votes 
to decide election may hang on this 
expected move. 


Two Neutrality Fights 

President faces two fights on new 
neutrality law—against granting him 
complete discretion as to commodities 
to be embargoed, against discretion to 
decide countries to which embargo 
will apply. Strong Congress grou 
favors mandatory law as to commo 
ities, to apply to all belligerents. 


Eastman Puts on Steam 

Coordinator Eastman, as unofficial 
umpire, hopes to pull some kind of 
agreement to end cutthroat competi- 
tion between railroads and trucks out 
of second meeting of rivals Jan. 6. 
Otherwise, impulse that brought them 
together will peter out. Before pledg- 
ing no more rate-cutting, railroads 


want some assurance that backhaul 
and contract truck rates will be 


boosted. 


Blow to W yagner Act 

Decision of U. Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Philadelphia, setting Mar 
2 for he aring on Pennsylvania Grey 
hound case, is rebuff for Labor Re- 
lations Board, which wanted early 
date to make sure first Wagner act 
case before Supreme Court would be 
this one, involving interstate company. 


Playing a War Ace 
———, Wilson's son-in-law, 
Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary 
of State, commits war President's pres- 
tige to “most favored nation” clause 
in all reciprocity treaties—which fur- 
ther strengthens Hull's winning hand 
against George Peck’s ideals. Impor- 
tant because strong minority in Con- 

gress would like to change. 


Spades Will Be Spades 

Chances for aid to merchant marine 
are brighter than ever before in his- 
tory with Postmaster-General Farley 
openly for honest, direct subsidy in 
stead of stupid beating around the 
bush through mail subvention, neces 
sitated in past by prejudice againsé 
word “subsidy.” However, some ship- 
ping people still fear that word and 
some think they would come out 
better under the old deal. 


A Paradox, a Paradox 

Printing-press-money boys will not 
upset Roosevelt-Morgenthau gold pol- 
icy. Paradox of inflationists urging 
issuance of gold or gold certificates 
to pay soldier bonus is interesting 
but not significant. Plan will not get 
anywhere. 


No 3.2% Ale 

Federal Alcohol! Administration 
ruling that beverages containing less 
than 5 alcohol may not be called 
ale, porter, or stout annoys interstat 
shipping brewers no end, for it would 
prohibit sale of those familiar drinks 
in states still holding to 3.2%. Mean- 
while FAA must take new orders 
since Administrator Hoyt is leaving a 
good job because of a bad throat. 


Emergency Message 
President’s message was somewhat 
straitjacketed by his not knowing 
what Supreme Court will do on so 
many New Deal measures. If Court 
knockouts should be numerous, supple- 
mental messages will strike new bleh. 


Benefits Rule the Farm 
Farley says farmers are unit 
for AAA. No “Mutiny on the 
Bounty.” 
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At Boulder Dam is rising a tower- \ 
ing head of water, salient of an 
inland sea extending back 100 miles. 

Four intake towers like these, 
each 358 feet tall, contain the gates 
designed to regulate the flow of 
water from that mammoth reservoir. 

Fight massive cylinders each 
weighing 240 tons, each one as 
heavy as a 6-car streamlined train 

. in all, four million pounds of 
metal form these gates! 

Raised by means of screw hoists 
located at the top of the towers, 
these gates will release the captive 
floodwaters of a torrential Colorado 
River . . . toirrigate arid wastes and 
supply horsepower by the millions 
for populous communities. 

Made entirely of welded plates 
requiring 530,500 linear inches of 
weld... and then, because of their 
enormous bulk, shipped in segments 
which in turn were welded together 
on the job... these gates comprise 


the largest are-welding project of 


its type ever completed. They could 


have been fabricated only where 
unparalleled experience in the art 
of electric arc-welding combines 
with rare engineering skill and al- 
most unlimited large-scale manu- 
facturing facilities. 

A symbol of Westinghouse enter- 
prise over 50 years throughout the 
whole broad range of electric power 
generation, distribution and use. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, 


Pennsyly ania. 


50 YEARS OF 
GROWTH AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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WEEKLY INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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a , | 4 | | 1932 
! ‘- 4 =" 33 —t p —" 
| | Latest Preceding Year Average 
| No il j Week Week Ago 1930-34 
BUSINESS WEEK nex buat ae ae ae *73.1 +75.3 62.3 64.9 
PRODUCTION 
*% Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 46.7 495 39.2 128.1 
*% Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily av'ge, thousands, 4-week basis) $9,936 $8,808 $3,978 $6,535 
* Cituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) *1,398 1,363 1,391 1,324 
% Electric Power (millions K.W.H.) 1,847 2,002 1,650 1,557 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 100 103 91 96 
*% Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) : oi : wins 
. 63 66 57 60 
% Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $3,608 $4.665 $2,954 $3,360 
% Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) $5,963 $5,914 $5,609 $5,514 
PRICES (Average for the Week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $1.11 $1.11 $1.03 69 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) 11.95¢ 11.96¢ 12.836 a 
Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) $33.31 $33.31 $32.46 $30.63 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.)§ 9.250¢ 9.250¢ 9.000¢ t7.979¢ 
All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 = 100) 84.1 84.4 78.7 70.8 
FINANCE 
Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) ‘ $2,510 $2,505 $2,478 $2,143 
Loans and Investments, Fed. Reserve rep't’'g member banks (millions) § $20,939 $20,970 $19,544 $19,943 
% Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) § $4,964 $4,984 $4,937 $6,368 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) § $3,200 $3,204 $3,186 $4,969 
Brokers’ Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) § $1,089 $1,080 $906 $1,053 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) sone $111.68 $110.94 $98.57 [$100.61 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $98.39 $97.98 $95.51 {$85.74 
Interest Rates—Call loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange j 1% 1% 1.6% 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City : 2% 1-1% 2.1% 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 179 215 207 388 
* Factor in Business Weck Index * Preliminary + Revised {1931-1935 Average § New series. 
— Eee oe ee ee ee ee eee ee ee a ee a ee 
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SPEED... with less effort 


Figuring on the short-cut keyboard requires so few motions. This 
means increased speed and fewer chances for error. Result: 
fast, accurate work and less effort. Ask for interesting new 
booklet fully describing and illustrating the many time and 
labor saving advantages of the short-cut keyboard. For your 


free copy, telephone the local Burroughs office or write direct. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCt 
be ineeasins crv @: ns 








ENTIRE AMOUNTS 
IN ONE MOTION 






Since two or more keys can be de- 
pressed at one time on Burroughs 
short-cut keyboard, entire amounts 
can often be written and added 
or subtracted in one motion. 





PS) 








NO CIPHERS 
TO WRITE 





Burroughs prints ciphers automati- 


cally. There is no danger of writing 
too many, or too few. This great 
saving in time and effort is a 
feature of the short-cut keyboard. 
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The Business Outlook 


WHAT'S ahead for 1936? 


In the field of business, keener compe- 


tition but continued improvement in steel, motor, machine tool, 


textile, lumber, 


construction, and chemical industries; larger agri- 


cultural production and income, whatever the outcome of the AAA 
in the hands of the Supreme Court; more reemployment, particularly 
in the building industry, but no demobilization of the vast army of 
unemployed; further gains in national income, especially through 
wage and dividend channels; no substantial change in general price 
level. Prices of agricultural products may taper in the last half 


of 1936, but manufacturers will 
attempt to push their products 
coward higher levels. Profit pros- 
pects remain favorable in view of 
better consumption demand, sta- 
ble prices, and despite the inevi- 
table increase in taxes flowing 
from social security experiments. 


More New Issues Coming 

Refunding issues will probably 
dominate capital markets, but more 
new funds should make their appear- 
ance in 1936 than in 1935. Top- 
heavy bank reserves will continue to 
constitute a problem. But moderniza- 
tion and advertising budgets are being 
expanded, symptomatic of rising bust- 
ness confidence in recovery. In poli- 
tics, the hardest fought Presidential 
election since Bryan will bring up the 
usual crop of largely unfounded busi- 
ness fears. In foreign affairs, increas- 
ing tension can be expected, particu- 
larly in the Far East. 


Durable Goods Recovery 

Business Week expects its index of 
general business activity to average 
76°, of normal or better in 1936, a 
15©> gain over the average 1935 
level of 66° of normal. Recovery 
in durable goods fields should be in- 
creasingly apparent. A beginning was 
noticeable in late 1935 in such fields 
as steel, machine tools, farm imple- 
ments, heavy construction, railroad 
traffic. Much of the federal govern- 
ment’s construction program financed 
from relief funds will be in operation 
during 1936 to swell the total. Due 
to the precarious position of world 
peace, Congress may lend an ear to 
pleas of the army and navy depart- 
ments for bigger and better equip- 
ment. Some orders along these lines 
have already been booked. 


A Modernization Year 

But 1936 should witness the emerg- 
ence of private industry as the lead- 
ing stimulator of heavy industries. 
Through extensive plant expansion 
in the sheet and strip fields, the steel 
industry is setting tht pace in indus- 
trial modernization. The motor in- 
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GOING PLACES IN °36 


Both industry and the public 
are set to go places in 1936, 
The new liner, Queen Mary, 
should give additional im- 
petus to foreign travel. At 
home, the aviation industry 
is also laying plans to span 
the Atlantic, and, through 
the purchase of larger and 
speedier planes for transcon- 
linental service, is preparing 
for an even more air-minded 
public in 1936 than in the 
record-making 1935. 











dustry is already laying plans for 1937 
models due to be introduced in the 
last quarter. All signs point to sub- 
stantial retooling programs. Next 
year’s cars will have to offer more 
than new gadgets to be in the swim. 


Electrical Gains Due 

Farm implement makers look for- 
ward to 1936 as the best year in their 
history. Further improvement in con- 
sumer purchasing power will permit 
refrigerator, radio, and other electric 
appliance industries to extend last 
year’s sales. Record breaking de- 
mands for electric power will force 
revamping of generating facilities, 
possibly on a larger scale than utili- 
ties will publicly admit. Equipment 
manufacturers report a significant 
swell in such inquiries. 


Railroads Looking Up 

Even the railroads, among the last 
to reveal any signs of recovery, have 
become more hopeful about expand- 
ing equipment budgets next year. 
The year 1935 revealed a deficit in 
railroad earnings, but the last quar- 
ter returms were encouraging. Air 
conditioning is likely get a fair 
share of railroad funds in its mod- 
ernization program. 


Orders for Steel 
From these industries as well as 
from can manufacturers and construc- 
tion, the steel industry should be able 


to count on enough business to lift its 
output close to, if not beyond, the 
39 million tons of 1930. 


Trucks Closest to Record 

Though much of next year’s manu 
facturing enthusiasm will hinge on 
what the motor industry does, it is 
doubtful whether Detroit can push 
its 1936 output back to 1929's 5.6 
millions mark. A 10©;—15;7 increase 
can be expected which would bring 
assemblies above 4.5 millions. Pas 
senger car sales in 1935 were the best 
since 1929, but it would take a 456 
increase to better 1929 sales of 3.9 
millions, a feat that is not likely to 
be achieved. Truck sales are in better 
position to establish a new record i 
the coming year. It would take less 
than a 10€7 increase to pass the 1929 
high. Chances are that better than 
this can be accomplished. 


Machine Tool Prospects 

If the motor industry does cast its 
die for the rear-engine car for 1937 
presentation, the machine tool indus 
try will get the spurt it requires to 
bring it back closer to 1929. Ic is 
unlikely that ic will repeat the 85°; 
increase in orders experienced in 
1935. A gain of as much as 25°; 
would be considered good. 


Home Building Doubts 

Nor is it probable that residential 
construction will again double the 
previous year’s total, despite the en- 
couragement being offered prospec- 
tive builders through insured mort- 
gages. The industry would be 
grateful for a volume of from $700 
$800 millions, with another $1.5 
billions of other a in the 
37 states covered by the F. . Dodge 
reports. Such a volume ied with 
increased demand for automobile 
safety glass would lift the flat glass 
industry to new heights in 1936. 


Mixed Price Outlook 

Wholesale prices averaged 80°7 of 
the 1926 level in 1935, a gain of 
about 7, over 1934. This was 
achieved chiefly through substantial 
gains in food and farm products. 
With greater production i in 1946, these 
products will probably show some 
sliding off from current levels. Gen- 
eral wholesale price level expected to 
rise less than 10€7 in 1936. 


Textiles Should Improve 
Consumption of textiles, particu- 
larly cotton, rayon and silk, is likely 
to be greater in the coming year, 
while wool consumption may take 
downward turn following the excep- 
tional record of 1935. But increased 
consumer purchasing power will form 
the strongest support of textiles. 
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These Investments 
of $240,000 
Return 74% Annually 


Sixteen purchasers report that from 


recent investments in General Electric 
equipment totaling $240,000, they are 
obtaining definite annual returns of 
$178,000, or 74 per cent. 


General Electric is helping thousands of 
industrial purchasers to select the 
RIGHT electric equipment to produce 
money-making results. 


Is your company realizing the savings 
and profits which can be obtained by 
working with General Electric’s com- 


petent, dependable organization? 


For more than 40 years, purchasers of 
the major portion of electric equipment 
have found it profitable to utilize General 
Electric equipment and service. 

G-E sales engineers will be glad to 
discuss with you any problems for which 
an electrical solution may be practical. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


011-105 
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What Business Asks of Congress 


Many industries watch new session to push bills they 


want and oppose others. 


Price-control, reciprocal 


tariffs, and neutrality are big issues. 


WASHINGTON (Special Correspondence) 
Representatives of a long list of 
businesses were on hand here this week, 
watching the new session of Congress 
and getting ready for conflicts 
The legislative desires of one busi 
ness sometimes clash with those of an 


other. Here is what various businesses 
want: 

Agricultural Commodity Processors 
Will oppose excise taxes to replace 
processing taxes if these are knocked 
out by Supreme Court But excises 


would probably win 

Aviation—Against new airmail legis 
lation to replace present act; will seek 
appropriation for transatlantic service 

Bankers—In general they favor re 
peal of silver purchase act; little chance 
of winning. Robert V. Flemiag, Wash 
ington banker, president of American 
Bankers Association, will seek soft 
spoken compromises on banking ques- 
tions, avoid open fights 

Brokers—Will oppose segregation of 
dealer-broker functions if SEC recom- 
mends it to ¢ ongress 

Coal—Various interests disagree on 
many things, unite on only one. They 
hope for legislation allowing price-tix 
ing for coal if Supreme Court inval- 
idates Guttey act, “little NRA.” 

Dairy—Against dairy concessions to 
other countries in trade agreements. 
Favor end of Presidential power to 
make agreements without Senate ratifi 
cation. 

Price Control Is Favored 

Drug—For Copeland food and drug 
bill. Independent retailers are also for 
Tydings bill, amending Clayton act so 
as to let manufacturers maintain prices 
under state ‘fair trade’’ acts, or for more 
— “Capper-Kelly” type of bill 
Besides, they favor Van Nuys bill re- 
quiring filing of special discounts; pur- 
pose is to equalize buying opportunities 
of independents and chains. Wholesal 
ers want this bill, too, or else Patman 
bill expressly forbidding special advan 
tages to chains. Price-control legisla- 
tion is also desired by building supplies, 
electrical, hardware, and tobacco dis 
tributors 

Exporters—Survey by Business Week 
(page 34) shows they oppose author- 
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izing President to discriminate between 
belligerents, and oppose extending list 
of embargoed goods; don’t think it will 


work Incline to favor cash-and-carry 
plan 
Food—-For Copeland drug bill. Small 


wholesalers also want Patman bill (see 
Drug” paragraph, above). Other food 
interests Oppose any price-control legis 
lation (page 27) 

Grain Exchanges—-Against commod 
ity exchange bill, which provides severe 
regulation and requires Commission men 
to obtain licenses from Secretary Wallace 
(BW’—Dec28"35) 

Insurance—Agrees with other finan 
cial interests in opposing Frazier Lemke 
bill to refinance farm mortgages through 
a greenback-issuing bank 

Investment Bankers—Want FHA set 


up changed to make it practi DiC 


them to sell insured mortgages, or 


ties based on them, to publi 

Li juor— Against reducing lig or tar 
under Canadian treaty ind ! 
treatics 

Lumber—Wants Presidential power 
to make tariff treaties curbed, but may 
pull its punches having been promise ] 


new foreign markets under futur 
treaties 

Oil Independents will continue of} 
position to oil imports by big con 
panics Industry is generally 
federal 


the new interstate compact, which Ickes 


against 


hot oil” legislation, still favors 


pooh poohs. 
Railroads Continue Fight 
Railroads—Will keep up fight on 
highway and water competitors and on 
labor bills for 
train sizes, ct 
Real Estate For Flet 
discount bank bill 
Shipping Most 


subsidy bill, because 


six-hour day, limiting 
her mortgag 


firms Oppos¢ C on 
land = direct 
would put them under government 
thumb and would prevent all rebates 


which are said to be necessary in son 





and rechecking a mountain of estimates. 


THEIR WORK IS NEVER DONE—-Even before the new budget is started on its 
way, these employees of the Bureau of the Budget are busy, tabulating, checking 
After the budget is approved, they will 


go to work on allocation orders and statistical, detailed reports, charting the 
course of every dollar appropriated for the coming year. 














cases. Prefer continuance of mail sub- 
sidy 
Silver Miners 


Treasury freer hand to jockey other na 


Some want to give 


tions; hope for a conference that would 
apree on international remonetization of 
silver 

Textile ill, federal 
corporation licensing bill, and = “‘littl 
NRA” bill for textile industry 

Utility 


Wendell Willkic’s holding 
company 


plan has no 
chance yet, but industry will try to put 
it through if Supreme Court knocks out 
present act 


Oppose 30-hour 
compromis¢ 


There will, of course, be a general 
business fight on the bonus, but the 
bonus will win As to social security, 
business is divided over the question 
whether to try to amend some objection 


able features of the present act, or to 


Silver St ‘ategy 


rely on its complete invalidation by the 
Supreme Court and then try to pass a 
new bill 

A Congressional committee is to re- 
port soon on whether employers with 


I 

private pension plans shall be exempted 
trom the old-age tax, as business or 
ganizations have urged. Although the 


Townsend plan taces defeat, its ar 
ing popularity is winning greater 
ness tolerance for the present a 


The National Association of Manu 


facturers is against more governmental 


' 
regulation of business, for currency sta 


bilization, and for limiting govern- 
mental powers over banking and credit, 
to stimulate or maintain arti- 
ficial prosperity The program of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is on the same general conserv- 


ative lines. 


sO as not 


Threatened by repeal of silver purchase act, white metal 
bloc is likely to dodge bimetallism issue in election year, 
urge deletion of mandatory purchase clauses. 


SILVER quieted down this weck, market 
wise, after its long price toboggan, but 
with the opening ot ¢ ongress it was be 
ing politically Secretary 
Morgenthau, who precipitated the price 


refurbished 
break when he checked his buying early 
in December, furnished the peg upon 
which quotations came to momentary 
rest this week 

Morgenthau's orders, placed around 
the 5SO¢ per oz nd scattered 
throughout the world’s markets (BU 
Dec21°35), gave toreign operators 


" 1 
enough courage to resume fairly normal 


figure an 


trading and helped to bolster London 
prices 
Largely disregarded in this country 
where interest in silver is confined to 
small group, the relief in tension was 
important 1 Bombay 
where a respite from daily price drops 
meant rescue tor specul itors and brokers 
badly shaken by the 15¢ decline 
Hold Strategy Meetings 
Silver interests will not say the market 


London = and 


episode is ended, but their attention now 


turns to Washington where silver may 
} 


or may not become a major issue, d 
pending upon strategy being laid in cur- 
rent conferences of the senators from 
the silver states 

heirs is a perplexing quandary. They 
ire Democrats and this is a Presidential 
year Their silver program has been 
discredited in its present form and their 
silver purchase act menaced with repeal 
The natural course would be an open 
fight for bimetallism, but to raise the 
cross of gold” 


issue would revive the 
as an election issue, under circumstances 
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that predict defeat for them and trouble 
tor their party 

But something must be done. This 
week, Mexico, which considered the 
silver program one of those rare good 
neighbor acts (last year, we bought its 
75 million oz 
prices), sent Finance Minister Eduardo 


production at good 


Suarez to Washington to learn what was 


coming next Mexico has a new cur 


rency system based upon our support of 
} 


silver, and doesn't want to be left in 
the dark Iwo Congressional silver 
committees, due to report on the o 
come of the program to late, will co 


; 
tribute other angles on the situation 


Tactics Forecast 





If the silver senators listen to thet 
bimetallist allies in financial circles, their 
tactics wil be of this type 


[he Senate silver committee will 
port that Secretary Morgenthau has dong 
the best he could under the circun 
He was hampered by the few 
mandatory provisions of the silver pur 
chase act which tipped his hand to for 
eign speculators, who realized his obli 
gation to buy and pushed price up on 
him. In consequence of the price ad 
vance, silver-using countries were forced 
off silver instead of other nations being 
wooed to a greater use of it as the pro 
gram contemplated. Finally, China was 

duced to quit silver and prepared to 
ump metal upon Morgenthau and ac 


I 
} 
; 
a 


quire exchange to support its new man 
aged currency. Morgenthau’s suspension 


of buying became the only logical course 


im this situation 


Hence, the report will read, the pro 


gram can be saved, the Treasury's in 
vestment in silver salvaged, by rewrit 
ing the act to remove its compulsory 
clauses 

If that rewrite can be obtained, tl 
Treasury can, with a free hand, use tl 
program as a club to drive other nati 
into a stabilization conference. At t 


conference the silver interests would 
tempt to demonstrate the inade yuacy 
eold as an international monetary r 


serve metal and force upon other natior 


a bimetallic standard. 

Pittman Backs Morgenthau 

Senator Pittman, current spokes: 
for the silver bloc, is laying the foun 
tion for such an approach to the probl 
He commends the Morgenthau ta 
and hints of international 
strategies that are frustrating the pr 
gram. He ts the one who put the int 
national silver agreement through tl 
World Economic Conference in 193 
the only agreement of that ill-fat 
meeting 

But Senator Wheeler, wildest an 
most reckless of all silverites—both « 
who went t 


monet 


nomically and politically 
the Far East last summer for first-har 

observation of the silver program ef 
fects, may insist on fighting openly for 
bimetallism. 


Berry Tries Again 


Coordinator’s fan mail may help 
him crank the control machine 
that business shied away from at 
first Washington conference. 


THAT industrial council, to which Major 
George L Berry, President Roosevelt S 
official coordinator for industrial co 
operation, had expected to give birth 


1 


his ill-fated conterence on Dec. 9, | 
j 


cn 


been delivered by a correspon 
school operation (as predicted in Br 
Wi’ eek, Dec. 14) and is now sche 
uled to meet in Washington Jan. 6 
Those who had an opportunity to talk 
with Mr. Berry prior to his disastrous 
first effort reported that he was not at 
all sanguine of the outcome, but, never 


theless, had the attitude of a good stud 


poker player who doesn't like the wa 
the cards are falling but remains cheer 
ful because he has “‘an ace in the hole 
For Major Berry that ace consisted of a 
stack of letters which he receivéd after 
his first call went out 

According to the Major, not all of 
them were complimentary, not all en 
dorsed the principles of the conference 
or the defunct NRA, but there were a 
lot of them that did. And some not 
merely gave the old NRA a big hand 
but even proposed far more restrictive 
controls of 


industry than the NRA 
j 


codes imposed 
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progress (as it is now styled ) is an 
nounced, the list will include a large 
number, if not a majority, of names 
epresenting correspondents who did not 
ittend the first conference but have 
been drafted since 
However, the Major is not yet con 
trent to accept as final the snub which 
usiness administered Dec. 9 when over 
600 of its representatives attended 
is general conference and, after noting 
he organized-labor aspect of the setup, 
eft only about 300 for the 44 sched- 
led round table meetings (BU’—D. 
{°35), while the rest went home dis 
gusted. Undaunted and ‘“‘pursuant to 
n agreement with the President,” 
Major Berry has written another letter 
to those trade associations which have 
not accepted his invitation for Jan. 6 
letter couched in carefully chosen 
vords but with an intimation between 
the lines of more drastic measures. 
Straight from the Fan Mail 
That material for the agenda of the 
ouncil meeting has been fished out of 
the Major's basket of fan correspond 
ence is indicated by the statement that 
a large number of statements, plans, 
formulae, and legislative proposals” re 
eived from industry, management and 
lated and summa 
zed for consideration by the council 





ibor are being correlate: 

Those familiar with Major Berry's 
geressive methods and aware of the 
fact that he has been consulting fre- 
quently with the President, hark back to 
heir early predictions that the council 
ould be used as the vehicle for making 
Administration proposals look as though 
they originated with business, and that 
this would happen even if the council 
ctually represents only a small slice of 


ndustry. 


Utilities Must Spend More 


Power company construction budgets show big advance 


as increase in industry’s customers and load demands 
big expansion program despite political uncertainties. 


DespPirE all the threats, interference. 
and competition from the federal gov 
ernment, the electric power industry is 
going ahead ina big way. It can't help 


itself. Washington may be waving a 
club in front, but customers are push 
ing and prodding from behind. And 
25 million customers can't be wrong 


Constraction and expansion budgets 


just completed by the utility companies 
tell the story Elect Wi d has 
nade a checkup and finds that th 
power systems of the country have set 


: J ? my a } 
up a schedule fos capi al expenditures 


in 1936 aggregating $371,.557.774 
Last year it was $237,463,487 This 
means a 56° increase. There’s no 


exact answer to the question of what 
the industry would have done had it 
been free of uncertainty and fear, but 
in 1929 it spent $866 millions, in 1930 
$961 millions 
Short on Capacity 
Two things are forcing the larger ex 
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penditure this year: the need for about 
one million kilowatts in added Capa ity 
to carry the growth of load, and the 
extension of service lines into rural 
arcas This 1S already in process under 
the stimulus of government activities 
TVA, REA, EHFA, and the ballyhoo 
for the ‘more abundant life 

If it were not for the polit: il men 
ace, the power industry would 


be helping the capital goods recovery 


erahahi 
probably 





Harris & Ewing 


SOFT COAL PRICE FIXERS—Producers and labor representatives meet with the 
Bituminous Coal Commission to find the best formula for price fixing. Left to 
right: Charles O'Neill, chairman of Producers Committee named by the commis- 
sion; Perey Tetlow, commission member; Chairman Charles F. Hosford, Jr. 
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by ridding mii m A 
capacity this year, for it has always | 
the practice to build ahead of t 

Roughly this money will be spent 
this fashion $118 millions tor 
crating capacity, $2\ millions or 
tribution systems nd sub-stations, $ 
millions on transmission lines, and § 
millions for miscellaneous ¢ upment 
In addition, nearly $101 millions w 
go into system maintenance, which | 
year ran just short of §$ millio 

$2 Billion Business 

Of course, this all means business f 
ne manuta ers 1} cons \ 
clectrical prod tsin | 43 at $54 
lions, and l 1ai W i esti 
$70 sil ] j f $x 5 
lions in 1935 The indication 1s for 
tot | v¢ r S hic ‘ 


year, at wholesale prices for the p 
cipal products This will create a bus 
ness turnover of something Iih > 
billions in 1936 

Generating equipment, distri 
transtormers, power transformers 


ters, and line material will be in st: 


demand : also motors and control « [ 
ment for factory modernizatior 
lighting material Domesti apy 
business has been growing st 
throughout the epressior The total ! 
ume of this household eq ipment 

of it listed in other than electrical gr 

by the census and therefore not incl 
ed in the prece ing hgur in | 

about $668 millions. Large gai 
looked for this \ a SS a res lt ol 
those rural extensions and the 

sclling efforts which the _ utilities 
now putting forth in the endeay 
build up domes f es to car t 
low r rates and h ner t A! 
times improve, . peoy le are a 
more electr comforts ind repl 
wornout e | cnt 


Farm Customers Increase 


Utilities ( tomers increased . 
in 1935, fror 1,808,537 to 
Z2U9 jt th sf her ] 04.45 
do stic and rural. 3 OO7 are « 
me ial stores n oMmces 4.8 
are industrial and wholesale The | 
est single gain last year was in f 
customers, from 743,954 to 793,977 
Power company revenues from uit! 
mate consumers jumped from a total of 


$1,837 millions in 1934 to $1,923.‘ 
nillions last year. This is a gain of 
only 4.79, because of higher expenses 
and lower rates, although the total en 
ergy sold grew by 10%, from 70,782 
million to 77,355 million kilowatt 
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Domestic revenues, for exam 
though 10% more en 


hours 
ple, grew Sou, 


consumed in the home 


crpy Was 
Revenue from commercial customers 
rose from about $511.5 millions to over 
$536.5 millions, industrial from $495.5 
millions to $532.5 millions 

Operating expenses of all the power 
companies, excluding taxes and over 
head costs, jumped last year from $857 
millions to $905 millions. Their tax 
bill mounted from $246 millions to 
$260 millions. Power company financ- 
ing, in 1935, reached a total of more 
than $1,063 millions, of which about 
$1,037 millions was for refunding and 
only $26} millions for new capital 
This large refunding program was to 
take advantage of the low money rates 
and the good credit of the utilities 

The largest volume of 
financing by the power companies was 


rec ord d 


in 1929, when the total was $2,152 mil 
lions Power company maturities in 
1936 will go a little over $59 millions 


Retooling Industry 


Surveys and field trips show mod- 
ernization under way along broad 
industrial front. 


A TOTAL of 500 budgets, aggregating 
$938 millions for plant modernization 
and retooling, is reported to the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders Associa 
tion by as many industrial concerns in 
a survey which that organizat.on has 
just completed. Imposing as the total 
is, it is considered to represent only a 
small portion of the sum that is actually 
being spent or budgeted for retooling 


by industrial concerns. Practically every 


plant in an active and competitive indu: 
try is buying or building new machinery, 
scrapping old processes for new and 
cheaper ones, building extensions 

A Busine Wi 


d upw irds of 50 important industrial 


e& editor, who has vis 


plants during the last 6 weeks, found 
that fully three out of four were retool 
ing or modernizing, and this applied t 


the small and large alike Some had 


started early in 1935 on a program that 
would see their whole plant newl; 
equipped by the end of 1936. Others 
were cramming a whole retooling oper 
ation into a single fiscal year. Several 
had no definite time schedule but wer 
doing a pl int-wide modernizing job just 
as fast as they could 

Few officials of these concerns wer< 
willing to talk about their operations 
except on an off-the-record basis. This 
held true particularly where competitiv 
conditions in the industry 


which meant that these manufacturers 


were bad 
were getting ready to steal a march on 
their competitors, by improving pro 
esses and equipment so that they could 


meet price cutters and still make a profit 
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Radio in Revision 


Major Lenox Lohr named 


NBC head in shakeup of 


RCA executive personnel; Joseph P. Kennedy picked to 
draft recapitalization plan; NBC adds new Coast network. 


LITTLE over a year ago, Chicago's Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition closed its 
doors, a record of unparalleled success 
behind it. Staged in the middle of the 
world’s worst depression, it took rank 
as the first world’s fair in history to 
break even, eke out a little profit 

Prime movers in that enterprise werc 
hicago'’s energetic Dawes _ brothers, 
harles and Rufus But their right 
1and man, general manager, and No. 1 
trouble shooter, was Major Lenox Riley 
Lohr, engineer, soldier, and journalist 

Like Problems, Like Tactics 

Now Major Lohr will have a chance 
to apply those same crisp military tactics 
and the same scientific business regimen 
which he used in managing carnival 
concessionaires to operations in the kin- 
dred field of radio, replete with prob 
lems of temperamental talent and eager 
advertising interests 

This week, Major Lohr becomes Pres 
ident Lohr of the National Broadcasting 
Co., succeeding Merlin H. Aylesworth 
in that top radio post. Mr. Aylesworth 
will devote his time chiefly to duties 
as board chairman of Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum Corp., a post to which he 
was elected last month, and in addition, 
will fill the newly created office of vice- 
chairman of the board of NBC. Richard 
C. Patterson, executive vice president of 
NBC, will continue in his present post. 

Explaining the Shift 

The “why” and the “how” of the big 
shift are questions to which only David 
Sarnoff and fellow directors of Radio 
Corporation of America, controlling 
both NBC and RKO, can give final an- 
swers, but this week radio advertising 
men took note of these facts and fancies: 

(1) Installation of the hard-hitting 
Major Lohr as head man of NBC will 
effectively clear up any question of the 
division of management authority which 
might pr viously have existed. 

(2) Major Lohr is a close associate 
of the Dawes brothers, who in turn are 
close to Albert D. Lasker, head of Lord 
& Thomas, Inc., advertising agency for 
NBC and other RCA enterprises. 

(3) Competition between the major 
chains has been hotter than ever and 
lately there have been several significant 
shifts in accounts 

(4) Complete transfer of its original 
18.860 stock interest in RKO is re- 
garded as an inevitable development in 
the near future. Floyd Odlum’s Atla 
Corp. together with Lehman Bros 
bought a half interest two months ago 
(BW’—Oct19'35), and it is assumed 


they will exercise their option to 
chase the remaining half of RCA’s hol 
ings long before the 2-year limit expir 
Simultaneous with the announcemer 
of Major Lohr’s appointment, RCA a 
made public the fact that the servi 
of Joseph P. Kennedy, former SE 
chairman, had been retained to mak« 
study relating to capital structure 


I 
the corporation. Just ready to leay 


for a rest in Florida, Mr. Kennedy, wl 
is widely mentioned as a possible add 
tion to the Cabinet, took the Radio boo 
with him to the South, stopped off at tl 
White House en route, prepared t 
tackle the refinancing job at once 
RCA Clears Up Situation 
Speculation is rife as to the ex 
solution which Mr. Kennedy will ps 
pose to untangle RCA’s remaining tf 
nancial and stock issuance problen 
Increased earnings, the outright sale ot 
several properties, and the successf 
conclusion of debt-reduction agreement 
have already made possible rapid strid 
toward this objective during the | 
few years. In settlement of its $ 
million debt to General Electric and 





Wide Worl 
SOLICITOR STEPS UP — Lyle ¢ 
Alverson, solicitor for the National 
Emergency Council under Frank ¢ 
Walker, moved up as acting director 
when Mr. Walker tendered his resig 
nation to the President. 
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Sain 
LOHR GOES HIGHER—As president 
of NBC, Lenox Lohr is handed a job 
where his training as an army man 
and as a successful World's Fair execu- 


tive will stand him in good stead. 


$6-million obligation to Westinghouse, 
RCA in 1932 transferred to G.E. its 
building at Sist and Lexington in New 
York City, issued debentures in the 
amount of $1.6 millions to G.E., and 
$2.7 millions to Westinghouse. In the 
year past, RCA cleared up this deben- 
ture tssuc. 

In January, the corporation paid up 


} 
ting to $9.6 1 


accrued dividends amount 
a share on the outstanding 495,59 
shares of 7% cumulative $50 par pre 


ferred A_ stock Still unsatisfied are 


ccrued dividends amounting to $21.25 
a share at Dec. 1 on the 767,275 shares 
of $5 no-par preferred B stock. And 
no dividend has been paid on the 13,- 
130,690 shares of common stock out- 
standing. 

Recapitalization Opportune 

Factors in RCA’s cash situation which 
make a revamping of its stock structure 
feasible at this time include the follow- 
ing: (1) Cash on hand at the end of 
1934 amounted to $15 millions, almost 
$10 millions of which have been paid 
out to satisfy the A stock accrued divi- 
dends and retire debt (2) Radio is 
expected to realize $10-$12 millions on 
the completed sale of RKO, terms of 
which have never been announced. (3) 
Two months ago, the corporation sold 
to British interests its holdings in Elec- 
trical & Musical Interests, Ltd., amount- 
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ing to 1.7 million shares or 29.2% ot 

the British organization’s outstanding 

stock. This yielded $10.2 millions in 

cash, $400,000 in interest (4) All 
j 


RCA divisions in 1934 recorded en 


. 


couraging net gains, and for the fist 
months of 1935 RCA reported a n 
i 


profit of $2,801,123—thanks in good 


part to NBC's gain which ca mpares 
with 1934's 9-month net of $2,177,771 
So far, 40 re italization | ns have 
been proposed and rejected. Mr. Ken 
nedy's solution is expected to contem 
plate the eventual establishment of only 
two kinds of dividend-paying stocks 


} = | 
one common and probably one non- 


cumulative preferred In anticipation 
of the recapitalization, both A and B 
stocks have enjoyed a good play on the 
Stock Exchange. 
New Coast Hookup 

This week, from NBC came one other 
piece of news—this from the othces of 
Executive Vice-President Patterson. <A 
five-station Pacific Coast network, em 
bracing KECA, Los Angeles; KGO, 
San Francisco; KEX, Portland; KJR 
Seattle: and KGA, Spokane, has been 
established in athliation with the basic 
Blue Network, for use on coast-to-coast 
coverage A few years ago, NBC had 
both an Orange and a Gold network on 
the coast. These were later consolidated 
in a Pacific Coast extension of the basi 
Red Network. With the establishment 
of the Pacific Coast Blue, the five sta- 
tions which will be available for users 
of the basic Red who want Coast cover 
age are KPO, San Francisco; KFI, Los 
Angeles: KGW, Portland: KOMO, 
Seattle; KHQ, Spokane. 


Insull in the Air 


Middle West veteran and Ota 
Gygi plan a third network, 


SAMUEL INSULL and Ota Gygi are 
staging a double comeback, Mr. Insull 
from the voluntary retirement which fol 
lowed the collapse of his Middle West 
Utilities empire in 1931 and Mr. Gygi 
from his ill-starred venture with | 
Wynn into the chain broadcasting fh 
in 1933. Another chain, to be know: 
as the Affiliated Broadcasting Co., wil 
serve as the deus cx machina 

There’s a long road ahead, involv 


| 
1) 
| 


1 
1 
i 


ing endless deals with small radio sta 
tion otticials and lengthy sessions with 
the Federal Communications Commi 

sion, but this week the two partners 
backed by the money of friends, which 
the firm of Winthrop & Mitchell helped 
raise, took the first definite steps along 
that path. On Monday night, in the 
one-time Insull penthouse atop the on 

time Insull Civic Opera Building in 
Chicago, they presented their plan for 
a chain of low-power local stations to 


Middle West operators. Apparently, the 


Michigan Network, around w Gyet 
tried to build his American Broadcastin 
system in 1933, 1s again tl biect 
the } ymoters ffectiwon and 
sions Of a thi [ I lll NOOK } 
full tlower, despite the fact that no o 
nas yct b | st y } 
(Mutual B Syste can 
ly be l will sat oO i cl n.) 
The big problem in a third « 
which iy cis si 
s nis to sc 
ch ust co { lis r at 
to hold that, it oO ( \ 
} Ogral s, to ) pete \“ t 
of the big s to f 
sho s, 1 n s C \ 
thus the vicious ( , | 
less ind { lt < 1 
le lt I r st ms { k t 
find their frar SC 
st, for prestige ind iencces Will 1 
be sulficientiy increascd te 
pensating volume of local advert 
them 
The present situation, howe 
more auspicious than ever for a t | 
network, for with the increase in d 
mand for time on the air bot 


chains find it hard to satisfy 


-_ } ‘ fF } ‘ ¢ 
Power boosts with ropadk ra mn 
, 


creases aiso swecten the pl ure 


Camera Invasion 


Radio maker fills a seasonal valley 
with $12.50 candid camera. 


A Mipp_e WESTERN maker of radio 


sets is about to inv } 1 
camera marKct tn } lar 

I niature } ¢ | I nas 

other mat fact rs i t sn | 


ident of Internati Radio ¢ rp., | 
been looking for } od t t t 
ould make and s ne those f 
or five wari i onths w 
radio set iles ire 1 do 
his sales ( rvc 5 ft { 
boggan H idn't | ( b 
washing 1 hit awl : op 
ral r y i r . 
harmonized neither his ) ’ 
setu] nor his sales idk Ss H ! 
sO ething s ill, something that alr 
had ample | iblic somet 
that would sel] if ivy I b 
pri He to ! what he wanted | 
the ndid camera 

I} new Arg iS miniatur ner ‘ 
ibout to break into the market at $1 ) 
retail The usual observer, s cing it at 
1 distance, could mistake it for G 
many’s most popular precision photo 
graphi ap} iratus thie Let i mace by 
FE. Leitz. Its dimensions i”’"ys” are 


ilmost identical, the handling of its 
lens adjustment for distance is s 


what smaller, it has a gcar-operat 











shutter. and, like the Leica, it uses the 
standard 35 mm. film, has a_ 1-to-36 
exposure counter on top of the camera. 

However, as its retail price is approx 
imately one-tenth that of the lowest- 
priced model in the line of its aristo 
cratic imported pathfinder, there are 
naturally differences. For instance, it 
has a Rochester-made F 4.5 lens and 
shutter speeds down to 1/200th of a se 
ond against the F 3.5 lens and 1/500th 
second-splitting of the foreign model, 
and, while the latter has a bronze case 
the Argus body is molded from phenol 
plastic. 

Besides opening up a new market 
among candid camera enthusiasts who 
can't afford luxuries, the company ts 
planning special inducements to attract 
high school and college students. It 
has under development a_ microscope 
attachment for student's laboratory ex 
periments, also an enlarger and pro 
yector, and in all of these the camera 
lens and housing will be utilized. The 
growing popularity of color photogra 
phy is to be capitalized through making 
ivailable to users of the Argus a simple 
and self-contained developer 



















Offices for a New Year 


Hershey’s windowless office building leaves convention 
behind in the search for efficient working conditions. 


WINDOWLESS—woodless — draftless — 
almost noiseless. That describes the new 
150’x350’ office building which Hershey 
Chocolate Corp. boasts as its New Year's 
present and occupied this week. 

When W. F. R. Murrie, president of 
the company, set the architects and en- 
gineers to work on plans for this new 
building he laid down one fundamental 
requirement that he wanted fulfilled as 
far as modern science would permit, 
“controlled conditions—of light, of 
temperature, of noise, of safety.” He 
was told that to meet those ideas would 
mean radical departures from accepted 
practice, would demand some experi- 
menting, might mean increased costs of 
construction and upkeep. He stood pat 
on his demands and now he has what 
he wanted 

While the solemn, even sombre, ex- 
terior of the new building would make 


the uninitiated ponder its purpose, all 
speculation is dispelled when the thresh 
old is crossed, and the visitor who in 
spects the new structure will look in vain 
for a place or point in which President 
Murrie’s ticket is not fulfilled. 

Light control is complete, for even on 
the brightest day no daylight can filter 
through anywhere. By using fixtures 
that combine General Electric's mercury 
vapor and Mazda light and an ingenious 
lens arrangement which give the light 
rays a slightly rosy hue, the largest room 
or smallest office appears flooded with 
the kind of sunlight that early risers may 
observe on a bright morning just before 
the sun gets high enough to lose its 
reddish glow. Lighting units are spaced 
so closely that, throughout the building 
a minimum of 20 footcandles is given 
at the desktop working level. 

Provisions for temperature control are 
complete in all details; one of the York 
Ice Machinery Corporation's air condi 
tioning systems gives year-round auto 
matic control of temperature and humid 
ity throughout the building. All air 
is filtered and washed before it enters 
any occupied portion of the building 
In cold weather it is humidified an 
heated. In hot weather air will be de 
humidified and two York 135-ton com 
pressors and the Freon system will d 
the cooling job 

However, despite such complete con 
ditioning service, visitors will look in 











Business Week 
lievers in the merits of the new style are the men who built 
it—left to right, inset: A. B. Snavely, Hershey's chief engineer; 
W. F. R. Murrie, Hershey's president; W. S. Shipley, president 
of York Ice Machinery Corp. which had the job of installing a 
year-round system of air-conditioning. 


NOTHING MISSING BUT WINDOWS—Every modern con- 
venience, all possible equipment is present in the windowless 
Hershey building. Yet construction cost is probably no more than 
in conventionally-designed buildings (such as the old Hershey 
plant in background) according to official reports. Strong be- 
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THE 1936 CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN BUSINESS: 





@ MODERNIZATION of machinery and equip- 
ment is essential in this highly competitive 
business age. Old-fashioned methods of 
manufacture and merchandising must be 
discarded. New days demand new ways. 


training is a major problem, the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools offer an 
adequate service designed to increase 
efficiency and revive morale. I.C.S. is the 





educational agency that can modernize 





But what about your man power—is it 
in tune with the times? Does your per- 
sonnel have the training to handle 1936 
problems in 1936 style? 

To the executive to whom modernized 


man power. The attached coupon suggests 
some of the courses that are helping do 
this all over the world. Ambitious individ- 
uals, in addition to executives, are invited 
to mark and mail it. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


FARM CREDIT COOPERATOR MEETS THE CHIEF—S. D. Sanders, Seattle 
expert on farm cooperatives and newly-appointed Cooperative Bank Commissioner 
of Farm Credit Administration, sits down to lunch with his new Chief, Governor 
W. I. Myers, in Washington. Busy times are these, for both of them—the tele- 
phone kept handy on the luncheon table may ring at any time. 


vain for any visible evidence of it. 
Under-floor ducts carry the conditioned 
air to well-concealed outlets in the 
various offices while all doors are pro- 
vided with louvres through which the 
used” air passes to the corridors which 
are designed to act as the return ducts 
Noise at a Minimum 

When it came to noise control, the 
results obtained, according to one in- 
sider, are even more than Mr. Murriec 
bargained for. The ceilings have a 
l-inch padding of Armstrong Cork Co.'s 
acoustic cork while the floors through 
out are covered with heavily cushioned 
linoleum tile. This combination proves 
so effective that neither footsteps nor 
echoes will disturb the workers. Then 
to confine the noises from mechanical 
office devices as far as possible, practi- 
cally all office machines are assembled 
in one huge room which has had spe- 
cial acoustic treatment and walls cov- 
ered with Sabonite acoustic plaster. 
Here the operators will hear little more 
than the clicks of their own machines 

Obviously the sky was the limit when 
it came to planning the safety features 
of the building. There is not a stick of 
wood in the whole structure, not even 
in furniture, and the slender slivers of 
wood on pencils will be about the big- 
gest thing a fire could feed on. All the 
office furniture, from the president's 
desk down to the office boy's stool, is 
of stecl and brand new from the Shaw- 
Walker Co., while the furniture in re 
ception rooms and lounges is of alumi 
num or steel tubing. The whole build 
ing is sprinkler-protected with many of 
the new Grinnell side-wall ejectors used 
to leave ceiling spaces clear and more 
decorative. The vaults in which the 
company’s records are kept has a sepa- 
rate Lux carbon dioxide protective sys- 
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tem, which is automatically controlled 
and would put out fires without damage 
to papers or books. 

Aside from making the structure it- 
self the last word in what modern meth 
ods can offer, several other innovations 
have been introduced. 

For instance, the directors’ room, an 
imposing hall 25’x45’, is not arranged 
in the conventional manner, with a huge, 
formidable looking table in the center 
surrounded by a flock of stitf-backed, 
strictly formal bishops’ chairs. Instead 
it gives the appearance of being the 
loungiest lounge in the swankiest sort 
of club. It has an imposing fireplac« 
and scattered around are soft-upholstered 
tubular arm chairs, covered in gay-col 
ored leathers. The inevitable table, of 
much smaller size than the room would 
warrant, is relegated to the far end, 
where it is just possible that it might 
serve as a buffet. 

The company has also abandoned the 
usual house switchboard in favor of a 
111-station automatic telephone system 
of the Automatic Electric Co., which is 
equipped with the new “conference” 
service. By dialing a certain combina- 
tion of numbers, up to 10 of the com- 
pany's executives can hold a conference 
over the phone, without any of them 
leaving their desks. 

Hot Cocoa For All 

The construction of this revolutionary 
building has been the talk of the coun- 
tryside for miles around “the chocolate 
town.” Last Saturday the Hershey 
Chocolate Co. had open house. Every- 
body who came was taken through the 
building, and then sent away, cheered 
by a cup of hot cocoa. When the clos- 
ing bell rang, at 9 p.m., the clockers 
had counted 13,866 persons—in a town 
that boasted only 2,060 in 1930. 





Coal Price-Fixing 


Appalachian Area has not suc- 
ceeded in establishing prices. 
Washington sets deadline and says, 
“We will.” 

Sort coal men are in a tough spot. 
Prices are less than at any time since 
pre-NRA and still falling. 

Meanwhile, suits against the Guffey 
coal control act clutter the courts and the 
Supreme Court has just bypassed th« 
circuit courts, by advancing the dat 
when it will consider the constitutionalit 
of the law and maybe push the who! 
thing out the window, Whereupon Con 
gress will probably pass another law 
because labor demands it and there is 


no apparent hope that the industry can 


comb out its chaos for itself. 


The Guffey act calls for the fixing 


of minimum prices in all districts t 

establish a fair relationship between th 
prices of all districts in each area. Th 

has been effected in several small dis 
tricts. But in Minimum Price Area Ni 

1, which comprises Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, and everything East it is another 
story. The same old conditions that be- 
deviled the code makers have frustrated 
all efforts to conform with the law. Op- 
erators are willing but competitive cor 

ditions, traditions and economic barriers 
have been insuperable. 

Uncle Sam Cracks Whip 

So as Area No. 1 produces 80% of 
the bituminous output, Washington 
cracking the whip. The bituminous coal 
commission last week directed the Aj 
palachian producers to fix minimur 
coal prices by Dec. 27. When the 
couldn't they were called to the nation 
capital and have been told to stay ther 
and wrestle with it until they find the« 
answer ‘ 

The commission frankly has its fingers 
crossed. For it has raised the point as 
to whether the method for establishing 
prices provided in the act is at present 
prejudicial to any district “with respect 
to the fair opportunity of such district 
to market its coal.” The act provides 
that “prices shall be established so as to 
yield a ‘return per net ton for each dis 
trict, in a minimum price area, equal as 
nearly as may be to the weighted aver 
age of the total cost per net ton of th 
tonnage of such area.” But in som 
cases this average may raise the price in 
a locality too high and kill its market 

It is easy to say establish reasonab! 
rules and regulations to cover the di: 
tribution and sale of coal within a d 
trict but where present practices are in 
conflict agreement is not easy. Also, in 
addition to the maze of technical dith 
culties in fixing coordinated prices for 
so large an area, the numerous suits to 
test the constitutionality of the Guffey 
Act cast doubt upon the necessity or de 
sirability of doing anything about it 
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Your Son's future : 


HATEVER work your son undertakes, he will be 
much more likely to succeed if he has special train- 


ing and a real chance to get started. 


Will he have to accept the first job that offers — no 
matter what kind of work it is? Or will he be able to 
start his career logically—even if it means working, at 
first, for smaller wages? The answer may decide your 


son’s entire future. 


Just as you prize his health and happiness today, you 
will be ambitious for his success later on. So why not 
assure him the chance he deserves? Through a Life 
Insurance Program you can provide both money for his 
training and necessary funds for that difficult period 
while he is becoming of real value in his work. 


A Field-Man will gladly outline the Program best suited 
to your circumstances. Telephone your local Metro- 


politan office and ask him to call . . . or mail the coupon. 








The Metropolitan issues life insurance in 
the usual standard forms, individual and 
group, in large and small amounts. It 
also issues annuities and accident and 
health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit of 
its policyholders, and any divisible sur- 
plus is returned to its policyholders in the 


form of dividends. 








METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Pres. One Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 

1 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y 
I am interested in learning more about a Life Lnsurance Program which will 

provide for my son's future 
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STATE 
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Beer With a Collar 


Brewing industry worries over federal regulations but 
realizes its big job is to regain old consumption rate. 


Princes of pilsener, barons of bock will 
gather in Washington next Tuesday and 
Wednesday with proposed new brewery 
regulations on the table and a good vol 
ume of protest ringing clear. Federal 
Alcohol Administrator Franklin C. Hoyt 
will receive the industry's criticism on 
control of identity standards, labeling, 
advertising for beer, and of aids to re- 
tailers of beer, wine, and liquor. 

Most of the restrictions on fair trade 
practices, labeling, advertising, etc., fol- 
low the old NRA era rules, are not ex- 
pected to provoke much opposition. Pro- 
looked for on establishment of 
definite standards for types. An attack 
is brewing on the fixing of a 5¢@ min- 
imum alcohol content for ale, porter, 
and stout because such definition would 


test 1s 


outlaw those varieties in states prohibit- 
ing beverages above 3.2% alcoholic. 
States Must Concur 
Industry emotions should be tem- 
pered by admissions that the federal 
regulations are mostly “educational.” 
They can be enforced only when they 
parallel state laws. Moreover federal 
wordage includes one of those indefini- 
tions which make lawyers tear their 
hair; regulations are to apply where a 
state “imposes similar requirements.’ 
Question: How much alike is similar? 
Major brewers are expected to en 
dorse the mild exceptions to tied houses 
(controlled outlets) and the restrictions 
on giveaways, whether fixtures, money, 
signs, or services. Such evils carry over 
from the old days when brewers forced 
exclusive sales of their products by 
widespread ownership of retail prem- 
ises and fixtures, by lavish allowances 
Competition for choice locations drew 
brewers into municipal politics. Intel 
ligent brewers deplore a return to such 
devices—especially at this time when 
sporadic outbursts of prohibition senti 
ment prove that dry crusaders are not 
dead but only waiting for the wets to 
slip. 
Beer Taste Slips Badly 
Looking both ways from the second 
full year of repeal, the industry sees 
changes that would stagger the stolid 
old brewer of yore. This patriarch con 
sidered the national beer thirst as a 
matter of But the taste has 
slipped badly and a lot of smart selling 
will be required to bring it back 
Before the big war, beer consumption 
averaged 23.87 gal. per capita annually 
in legal territories. In 1 it was 10 
gal. per capita, or less than half the old 
figure For 1935. there 
rise, to an estimated 11.4 gal. per capita 
The nation’s drinking between 


course 


O3 } 
was a slight 


beer 
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1910-1915 averaged 62,318,000 bbl 
(31 gal. each). Despite a recent spread 
of legal beer areas and a 40% increase 
in the potential market (only incor 
ruptible Alabama now bans beer) the 
1935 total consumption is figured at 
only 46,000,000 bbl. Nor can brew- 
ers borrow the distillers’ complaint of 
extra-industry competition, for home 
brew is no longer a problem. 
A Plethora of Producers 

There isn’t much sales officials can do 
about overproduction. When repeal be- 
came inevitable, stock promoters seized 
the chance to stimulate imagination and 
investments. In April, 1933, there were 
only 164 units in the industry. By last 
May there were 675 breweries with a 
capacity of 90 million bbl.; their poten 
tial output was only 10 million bbl 
less than the 1,392 breweries operating 
in 1914 when per capita drinking was 
Results rum in a sad 
sequence price cutting, a 


twice as heavy. 
but familiar 
high mortality rate for the under-capi 
talized, wails from bereaved stockhold 
ers. The breweries which gave up the 
ghost last year relieved prices somewhat. 

Price pressure from one direction 
meeting higher taxes and other costs 
from another made thinner margins in- 
evitable. Few brewers can equal the 
75¢ to $1 a bbl. profit which ruled the 
pre-prohibition market. To the current 
federal levy of $5 a bbl. is added a $1 
tax by many states; in the good old 
days a $1 federal excise was the only 
tax burden. 

Sales Expansion a Mistake 

An error in distribution (emphasized 
in a recent beer survey by Standard Sta- 
tistics) attempt by revived 
brewery units to cover too much terti- 
tory Formerly a few big companies 
promoted national brands and distribu- 
tion, but most were content with local 
markets. After repeal too many com- 
panies tried to cover large areas in the 
face of reduced profit margins with 
higher distribution and selling costs 
Trend now is back toward concentration 
on smaller territories 

Prohibition inured a new generation 
and millions of women to liquors with 
a swift, hard kick. During that tragic 
era, good beer was hard to find, hard 

Meanwhile, women devel 

oped a horror of fat. The persisting 
picture of the beer-drinking woman is 
a Munich matron with double chins 
running all the way to her ankles. Here 
is a field for advertising defense 

So far advertising hasn't a great deal 
to cheer about in the beer field. One 
excuse is the traditional conservatism of 


was an 


to pay for. 


brewers 
with shifting distribution should oper 
ate to the advantage of new 
Grocers and other retailers atford tho 
A new 

3-gal 
is going strong in many 


But a passing of the old time 
ide is 


sands of new outlets for beer 
comer in packaged beer is the 
bottle which 
localities. 

The most revolutionary change in beer 
marketing came from outside the brew 
ing industry with the introduction by 
the big can companies of beer in tins 
American Can, Continental Can, Na 
tional Can have gone into this market 
in a big way. At first, conservative 
brewers scoffed at the idea of consumers 
accepting beer in a container that didn't 
show the contents. But can promoters 
bore down hard on the arguments that 
tinned the nuisance of 
returning cases of empty bottles, that 
cans conserved space, that cans saved the 
brewer time in pasteurizing. Such ar- 
guments, plus thorough market research 
have had astonishing success 

10% of Beer in Cans 

The American Institute of Food Dis- 
tribution estimates that made up 
8% to 10% of packaged beer in 1935 
that the percentage will reach 25% for 
1936. Bottle interests have retorted to 
the attack with new products and pub 


beer abolished 


cans 


licity. Owens-Illinois produced a throw 
away bottle (“‘stubby’’) for which huge 
sales are claimed. This company also 
recently hired F. A. Prahl, 
vice-president in charge of engineering 
for Continental Can, thereby giving rise 
to the rumor that Owens-Illinois 
planned a counter-attack through beer 
can production. 

While the can companies, by adver- 
tising to the consumer, are building de 
mand for their containers, bottle makers 
seck to tighten their traditional alliance 
with the brewer. Producers are being 
informed by bottle interests that packag 
ing of beer in bottles cost about $10} 
millions annually, that packaging the 
same volume in cans will cost $90 mil 
lions. Bottles can be used over and over 
Also tin is imported while bottles are 
made from limitless domestic raw ma- 
terials. 

Dispute Success in Richmond 

The Glass Container Association ts 
also publicizing a checkup of Richmond, 
Va., where tinned beer was first intro 
duced (by American Can). From initial 
sales of 10%, it is claimed that canned 
beer has slumped to less than 5% 

Over this famous controversy lies the 
undeniable fact that most drinkers pre 
fer draught to packaged beer. For 1934 
bottled beer about 26% of total 
consumption, approximately the same as 
before prohibition. The ratio 
for the first 8 months of 
It is an improvement, but not enough 
greatly to encourage the bottle and can 
companies which are trying to alter the 
national taste 


who was 


was 


rose to 
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Shippers and Carriers Talk 


Railroad men, truckers, and customers get together for 
cooperative study of problems; some chance of success 


in joint action but bitter battle is foreseen on proposed 
repeal of long-and-short-haul statute. 


WHEN a joint committee of railroad 
men, truckers, and shippers met last 
Monday (Dec. 30) in a secluded Wash- 
ington hotel it was not the first time that 
an attempt had been made to foster co- 
operative consideration of transportation 
problems, but it was the first attempt 
with some chance of success. The for- 
mal overture was made by the truckers, 
who are painfully aware that the rail- 
roads are still sufficiently robust to run 
them ragged. It is significant, however, 
that the suggestion first came from a 
shipper—L. F. Orr, general traffic mana- 
ger of Pet Milk Co., St. Louis, and chair- 
man of the shippers’ representatives sub- 
sequently appointed from the National 
Industrial Trathc League. 
Common Grievance 

If railroads and truckers have any 
genuine feeling in common it is their 
grievance against shippers. Rate reduc- 
tions usually come after customers put 
the heat on rail or highway carriers by 
playing them against each other. 
Thoughtful shippers, however, do not 
endorse competition that threatens to 
deprive them of adequate service. 

Railroads did not respond enthusias- 
tically to the proposal for a cooperative 
setup but J. J. Pelley, president of Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, agreed 
to go along when Transportation Co- 
ordinator Eastman took a hand. Rail- 


road men generally still feel that it is up 
to them to wade in and force regulation 
of trucks. Many of them are still think- 
ing in terms of more restrictive legisla- 






Unabashed by 


KEESHIN “KLIPPERS” 


transport records, Keeshin Transcontinental Freight Lines, Inc., 
shot five of its huge motor carriers out of Chicago, bound for 
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tion, taxation, and limitation on weights. 
Truckers are bitterly opposed to repeal 
of the long-and-short-haul statute, and 
railroads are trying to push the repeal 
through Congress this session. Exemp- 
tions granted by ICC permitting rail- 
roads to make rates without regard to 
intermediate destinations have given 
them one of their strongest weapons in 
fighting truck competition. 

American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
will have no legislation to propose to 
Congress. The motor carrier act enacted 
last session 4s still too new to reveal im- 
perfections that call for immediate re- 
pair. Farm organizations will demand 
complete exemption from the law, and a 
move is on foot to organize private car- 
riers which, when traveling interstate, 
also are subject to such safety require- 
ments (including hours of service of em- 
ployees and standards of equipment) as 
the commission may prescribe. 

Rate-Cutting Live Subject 

Discussion at the first meeting of the 
joint committee of shippers and carriers 
was rather cold, as was to be expected, 
but warmed up considerably on the sub- 
ject of competitive rate-cutting. Honest 
exchange of opinion between railroad 
men and truckers and outline of ship 
pers’ position were particularly appro- 
priate, inasmuch as agencies set up by 
truckers throughout the country now are 
preparing tariffs for filing with ICC by 
Jan. 15. (This date will again be post- 
poned, however, as the commission has 
not yet issued its rules on filing. Based 
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on the commission's rail tariff circular 
these are still in too complex a form to 
be practical, in the opinion of many 
truckers. ) 

Truck tariffs prepared by 25 regional 
bureaus will be coordinated for applica 
tion to inter-line freight following a 
meeting in Cincinnati Jan. 3-4. The 
agency method of filing tariffs has not 
been officially approved but has been 
suggested by the commission as the prac 
ticable method of setting up the rate 
structure for thousands of individual 
for-hire truck operators subject to its 
jurisdiction. 

Classification Ratings 

American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
is compiling a uniform classification of 
freight ratings for application through- 
out the country. In the rail freight classi 
fication 85% of all items carry the same 
ratings in East, West, and South. For 
truck use, rail classification ratings will 
be adopted but will be compressed for 
universal application into one column, 
with exceptions noted if the rating 
changes territorially. Rates based on 
this classification will be substantially the 
same as rail rates, with variations dic- 
tated by character of freight and length 
of haul. 

In taking the initial steps in adminis- 
tration of the new law, ICC is proceed- 
ing slowly and carefully. Apart from 
the mechanism set up for handling ap- 
plications for certificates and public con- 
venience and permits to operate, confer- 
ences with truck and bus operators are 
in progress on safety requirements and 
insurance. The truck bill of lading will 
not limit the carrier's liability for dam- 
age to cargo, but the insurance com- 
panies are certain to do so. On public 
iability and property damage, the 
minima have not yet been fixed. In most 
states the minimum on trucks is $5,000 
$10,000, on buses, $5,000-$50,000. Na 
tional Association of Motor Bus Opera 
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the coast. Four days later they rolled into Los Angeles, after 
a highway journey which was broken only for fuel stops at sta- 
tions previously indicated along the route. 
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Tuts TRAILER is built of light, strong Alcoa 
Aluminum. The builder has saved so much dead 
weight that the operator can, for example, 
carry the following extra loads every trip: 
30 extra quarters of beef, or 


50 extra cases of beverages, or 





35 extra sacks of cement, or 


200 extra vacuum cleaners. 


This extra load adds not one pound to gross 
weight, nor one dollar to operating cost. The 
extra load is extra profit. 

Running empty, the light weight of the trailer 
saves wear and tear on tires and tubes and 
tractor, and consumes less gas and oil. 

If the service requires an insulated body, still 


more weight can be saved by insulating with 
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Aluminum Foil, which has only one-fiftieth the 
weight of equivalent cork insulation. 

Construction with Aleoa Aluminum takes dead 
load out of the body and puts pay load inside. 
That is because Nature made Aluminum light, 
and research has made it strong, and tough, to 
stand the gaff. 

Aleoa Aluminum eases the burden of excess 
weight wherever weight impairs efficiency. Any- 
thing that moves, or must be moved, will operate 
better, at lower cost, and with greater conven- 
ience, if it is made light with Aleoa Aluminum, 

The day of needless weight is done. There is 
some place in your business where making some- 
thing light, deliberately, will show you a profit. 
Ask us to help you find it. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
or AMERICA, 1804 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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tors will demand a hearing if the com- 
mission proposes to raise these limits 
Many other provisions of the motor 
carrier act are in process of digestion, 
but will not materialize in administrative 
practice for some time to come, 
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ruck Coup 

California lets railroads and com- 
mon carrier trucks drop cement 


rates to meet rising competition 
of plant-owned vehicles. 


A BRAND new apple of discord has been 
into freight transportation 
orchard in Southern California. The 
new fruit is in the form of a truck, 
called a ‘plant facility truck,’’ and is 
scaring both the railroads and the com 
mon carrier trucking systems out of their 
shirts by a rapid and aggressive growth 

It works like this: A productive plant 
serving the Los Angeles area, for ex 
ample, suddenly finds on its doorstep a 
rate engineer, an individual who looks 
delivery costs in the eye and comes out 
with a scheme by which the company 
operating the plant can buy its own 
trucks and make its own deliveries and 
can do it for 15% or 20% less than the 
railroads or common carrier trucks 
whose rates are rigidly regulated. Some 
truckers say the engineer works for truck 
manufacturers. 

Allows Cut in Rates 

The company operating the plant, 
after one hasty glance at the rate engi 
neer’s figures, calls in the railroads and 
truckers and asks, “Can you tie that?” 
They can't. Result—the company gets 
its own trucks, makes its own deliveries 
It has happened too often for comfort 
around Los Angeles. And _ therefore, 
at the urgent request of the Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake R.R., Pacific Electric Ry., 
Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, and Pacific 
Freight Taritt Bureau (representing sev- 
eral local truck lines), the California 
Railroad Commission has ruled on rates 
in the cement industry, decided that 
the roads and common carrier truck 
ers should be allowed to drop their rates 
to meet the competition, and, recogniz 
ing the threat of the plant facility truck, 
added: that it would favor even lower 
rates if necessary to stop the spread ot 
competition by the plant facility system 

The Los Angeles cement market story 
is a sad one from the railroad angle 
In 1929 the railroads got all the busi 
ness from outer cement mills into the 
city at 84¢ per 100 Ib. By 1934 th 
trucks had driven the railroads crazy 
with rate-cutting and the roads got per 
mission to come down to 7¢ to mect 
the competition. Now, with both the 
railroads and common carrier trucks 
under rate regulation, the new company- 
owned truck, beyond reach of rate reg- 
ulation, has them both catching butter- 


tossed the 


flies, and the Railroad Commission has 
dropped the rate to 6¢. 

To the railroad and the regulated 
trucking industries of California, the 
new development in freight transport is 
a lot more than just fun on the high 
ways. They look upon it as a definite 
threat and they are besieging the Rail- 
road Commission to do something about 
it. The cement ruling is the first answer 
of the commission. Incidentally, the 
case marked the first the truck 
rate regulatory powers granted the com- 
mission by the legislature in 1935, 

As a sideline, California freight inter 
ests are wondering if the fact that great- 
est 1935 gains in truck sales were on 
the Pacific Coast (BW’—Dec21'35) has 
any connection with the rise of the plant 


use of 


facility system. 


Mid-America Mystery 


Does 1933 law give ICC an open- 
ing into Van Sweringen epic? 


THERE'S a mystery about Mid-America 
Corp. that tantalizes the ICC. 

Since the Van Sweringen brothers 
bought back working control of their 
railroad properties at auction (BW— 
Oct5’35) the setup supposedly has been 
essentially the same as in the past, under 
another name. But the commission now 
has authority that it did not have when 
the Van Sweringens assembled their rail 
empire. And their comeback was the 
first important multi-railroad deal since 
Congress (in the transportation act of 
1933) declared it unlawful to acquire 
control of two or more railroads with- 
out commiussion permission. 

Mid-America, the new holding com 
pany, did not stand on such formality 
in buying in the stock of the old Alle- 
ghany Corp. and the commission is curi- 
ous about the transaction. 

Tries the Back Door 

Before barging into a formal inves- 
tigation in which it might come off sec 
ond-best, the commission this week 
went around to the back door to find 
out whether the facts establish its juris- 
diction over the new corporation 
George A. Tomlinson, Cleveland 
league of the Van Sweringens and a 
director of Mid-America, recently ap 
plied for permission to serve as director 
on Fort Worth Belt Railway, a subsidi- 
ary once removed of Missouri Pacific. 
The commission not only has set down 
this application for hearing on Feb. 3 
but has reopened orders authorizing 
Tomlinson to hold directorships on 
Missouri Pacific and other Van roads. 
According to the commission, a de- 
termination of the Mid-America’s ac- 
tivities is ‘‘material’’ to a decision on 
whether public or private interests 
would be affected Bi swoserd by Mr. 
Tomlinson's ubiquity as a director 


col 


Harris & Ewing 
COOKE MOVES, SCHRAM STEPS 
IN—When Morris L. Cooke resigned 
from Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority, Emil Schram got the nod from 
Jesse Jones and stepped in as presi- 
dent. He formerly headed Drainage. 
Levee and Irrigation Division of RFC. 


Utility Rate War 


gas compa- 
nies offer three-use discount plan. 
answered by electric rate cut. 


Southern California 


THE prospect of Boulder Dam power is 
already affecting the Southern California 
utility field, where keen competition for 
the consumer's dollar has or ag 
between gas and electric companies 

First move came last week when threc 
gas concerns, Los Angeles Gas & Elec 
tric, Southern California Gas, and 
Southern Counties Gas, adopted a new 
promotion technique, announced a 15% 
discount on bills of all consumers using 
gas exclusively for the three main 
purposes of cooking, water heating, and 
house or building heating. The rate is 
effective Feb. 15, applies on bills over 
$2 and under $25. This will be the 
first time any utility has offered the 
three-use discount plan. 

Los Angeles Bureau of Power & 
Light (municipal) countered with a 
slash of 10% on all classes of business 
effective Feb. 1, a saving of $1} millions 
annually to electricity users. 

A joint statement by the presidents 
of the gas companies says their new ratc 
is aimed at increasing the use of natural 
gas in homes, particularly for auto 
matically-operated water heaters. 


out 
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THERE are no experiments in the 1936 Ford V-8 Trucks 
and Commercial Cars. Every feature has been PROVED and 
APPROVED by millions of miles of service under every con- 
ceivable condition of load and road and weather. Its 
80-horsepower V-8 engine has proved its economy and 
reliability on the world’s greatest proving ground... the 
job itself. Its full-floating rear axle with straddle-mounted 
Pinion . . . full torque-tube drive . . . positive, quick-action 
safety brakes . . . and many other quality features have 
proved the soundness of Ford design by their performance 
in actual service. 


This impressive record offers convincing proof of V-8 
Reliability. The cost records of owners firmly establish 
V-8 Economy. And V-8 Performance needs no confirma- 
tion, for it is evident everywhere you look, Thus, Ford V-8 





PROVED ON THE WORLD’S GREATEST PROVING GROUND 





Trucks and Commercial Cars have been PROVED BY THE 
PpAst. Now they have been IMPROVED FOR THE FUTURE. Your 
Ford dealer invites you to make your own “on-the-job” 
test without cost or obligation. He will be glad to tell you 
the details of the money-saving Ford engine and parts 
exchange privileges. Call him today and set a date. 


CONVENIENT UNIVERSAL CREDIT COMPANY TERMS MAKE 
THIS GREAT TRUCE VALUE IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


FORD V5 























City 


Atlanta, Ga 
Atlantic City, N 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Camden, N. J 


Charleston, 5. C 
Chicago, Hl. 


Cleveland, O. 


Cincinnati, O 
Columbia, 5S. C. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Enid, Okla. 
Evaneville, Ind 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Jacksonville, © la. 


Lexington, Ky. 
Louleville, Ky. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


Nashville, Tenn 


New York, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Stamford, Conn 
Toledo, O 


Virgin Islands 


Washington, D. C. 


Wayne, Pa 











TOTAL.-FIFTY PROJECTS 


FEDERAL LOW RENT HOUSING PROGRAM—WHERE 
’ 
| 
WHAT, AND HOW MUCH | 
Status as of Dec. 15, 1935 
P Area 
Per cent | | 
| Covered | No. of 
Project Total |by Build- Allotment \F amily} Type Status 
Acres ings Unita | 
Techwood 24.8 19.5 $2,875,000 712 603 row houses 75% complete 
109 dormitory units Completed 
University 19.0 25.0 2,500,000 675 Row houses, flats 48% Soemeiete 
Stanley S. Holmes Village 8.1 24.5 1,700,000 270 Row houses, flats ic ontract awarded 
/Smithfield Courts 28.3 22.5 2,500,000 712 Row houses, apart- Demolition contracts awarded 
| ts 
| men e 
\Old_ Harbor Village 32.7 23.8 | 6,000,000 1,057 mow Deusen, apart-|Foundation 1¢ complete 
| » 
Lang Field 65.4 11.8 4,500,000 658 Row houses, flats Foundation contract awarded 
Main Street | 8.8 24.4 2,500,000 310 Apartments [Demolition contract awarded 
Westfield Acres 25.2 15.3 3,000,000 587 Row houses, apart- Foundation contract awarded 
ments 
|Meeting Street | 15.6 14.6 1,150,000 291 Row houses Foundation contracts opened 
Diversey 35.3 21.0 6,000 ,000 941 Row —_ apart-|Foundation contract awarded 
| ments, fate 
Trumbull Park 20.9 17.8 3,250,000 467 Row houses, apart- Foundation contract awarded 
| ments, flate 
| | | ’ 
Jane Addams Houses and 23.9 32.0 6,500,000) 300 Row houses, enast-eundation contract awarded 
| addition | | ments 
\Cedar Central 18.2 21.0 3,279,000 654 Apartments 15% complete 
Outhwaite 20.6 28.7 3,650,000 635 Flats, row houses, 5% complete 
| apartments 
Westside 22.3 20.2 | 3,800,000 597 Row houses, apert-|Foundation excavation begun 
ments 
| ' | 
\Laurel Homes | 23.7 22.0 6,500,000, 1,278 Apartments jDemolition contract awarded 
University Terrace 4.1 26.0 500 ,000 162 Row houses, fats Demolition and foundation 
| | contracts awarded 
Lucas Drive 22.3) 15.9 900 ,000 215 Row houses \Foundation contract awarded 
Brewster 27.9 23.4 5,500,000 797 Row Raegeas, apart-|'Demolition contract awarded 
| | | | ment, fate | 
Parkside 30 9) 19.9 4,500,000) 775 Apartments ace inthon bids opened 
[Enid Springs Park 5 7) 20.2 435,100) 90 Row houses Site being cleared 
Lincoln Gardens 11.1) 16.4 1,000,000) 198) Row houses, fate (Demolition contract awarded 
Community Housing 22.1 27.3 3,025,000 748 Row houses nart- 10% comp 
, aper 4 iplete 
| | |{ments 
Durkeeville 20.2 13.3 | 1,000,000) 239 Row houses lroundation contract awarded 
Blue Grasse Park 67.1 6.8 | 1,500,000 ' 285 Row houses, flats jFoundation contract awarded 
Algonquin Park 13.5 21.4 1,200,000) 210 Row houses |Foundation contract awarded 
Project H-2501 1 25.0 1,618,000 460 Row houses, flats (Project » 
, fla ject suspended by injunc 
| | tion 
Seventh Street 5.2 29.0 700,000) 125 Row houses Foundation contract awarded 
Poplar Avenue 40.7 17.0 3,200,000 838 Row thowses, apart- Demolition contract awarded 
ments, late 
Project H-3403 26.0 19.5 3,000,000 469'Row houses, apart- Demolition contract awarded 
ments | | 
Sixty-Second St. 62.0 8.0 1,000,000, 255 Row houses I\Contract awarded 
Parklawn 42.1 13.0 2,800,000 458 Row houses, apart-|¢ ontract awarded 
| | ments, flats 
Sumner Field 36.0 20.0 3,500,000 618 Row houses, apart-|Domelition contract awarded | 
ments, flats 
Wm. B. Paiterson Courts 7.0 22.7 459,000) 158/Row houses 36% complete 
Riverside Heights 13.8 8.5 416,000) 100 Row houses lgag complete | 
Cheathem Place 24.1 15.0 1,700,000) 275\Row houses [Demolition contract awarded 
|\Jackson Courts 22.2 18.0 1,500,000 550|\ Row houses, flats,,Demolition contract awarded 
apartments 
ten Eyck Houses 25.9 33.0 12,783,000) 1,625| Apartments 'Foundation contract awarded 
|Harlem River Houses 8.5 34.5 4,700,000 569 Apartments Foundation contract awarded 
|Rotary Park 36.6 12.5 2,000,000} 396 Row houses Foundation contract awarded 
|North Side 15.9 3.6 2,000,000] 381 Row houses, flats |Demolition contract awarded 
Hill Creek 24.0 14.0 1,800,000 337 Row houses, flats,|Foundation contract awarded 
apartments | 
Caserio Mirapalmeras 28.3 18.6 775,000) 298/ Row houses Foundation contract awarded 
Project H-5801 4 18.0 | 1,500,000) 286 Flats, apartments Foundation contract awarded 
| | 
Fairfield Ave 4.5 24.6 800,000 149 Row houses, apart- Foundation contract awarded 
| mente 
Belmont Division 15.1 20.8 2,000,000! 373|Row houses, apart- Demolition contract awarded | 
| ments, flats 
Frederickated 16.8 2.5 } | | | 
St. Thomas 13.7 5.9 250,000 146|One story, serni-de- Construction under wey force 
Christiansted 5.1 6.0 | | tached account contract 
Anacostia Terrace 54.7 17.5 | 60,000 695/Row houses, flats Project suspended for funds 
Langston 13.7 21.1 1,600,000 230 Row houses, apart- Foundation contract awarded 
| ments, flats 
Highland Ave. 2.1 20.4 300 ,000 50/Row houses, flats Foundation contract awarded | 
1182.5 17.2 $129,725,100| 23,704 
\ | | 
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Federal Housing: An Inventory 


With 50 projects under way, the government has defi- 
nitely embarked on a housing program, spending $130 
millions in 37 cities. What has been its record, what mis- 
takes have been made, and where do we go from here? 


Despiri 
and landlords publi 


all complaints trom realtors 
housing under 
federal supervision 1s here to stay. The 
SO projects in Various stages of con 
struction on which Basiness Week has 
tabulated data (page 24) are evidence 
of at least a modest start in this direc 
tion. Seven limited dividend projects 
might also be added lo expand these 
efforts and to capitalize the EX PCrIENce 
gained in their development, Senator 
Wagner, ace champion of social mea 
sures, will introduce at the next session 
of Congress a permanent $800-million 
slum clearance program destined to s¢ 
cure Administration blessing 

What have been the results of the 
government s first venture mto the hous 
ing field? Created in July, 1943, and 
allotted a fund of $125 mullions as part 
of the first PWA program, the Housing 
Division was beset from the start with 
legal snares involving not only its sev 
eral powers but its very existence ht 
forts to work out a satisfactory organiza 
tion that would stand the scrutiny of the 
attorney general's othice absorbed nearly 
a year’s time This was spent chiefly in 
examining the 
sponsored by limited-dividend corpora 


worthiness of projects 


trons 
This Was Not Enough 

By June, 1Ys4, at became apparent 
that this approach to low-rent housing 
Was inadequat« Sound projects were 
few, rents too high The Housing 
Division decided to enter the construc 
tion and management ficld itself to 
achieve the rental level desired to house 
the lower third of income reciprents 

No soonct was division approval 
gained for scores of projects sponsored 
by local agencies, than the bulk of al 
lotted funds was impounded by execu 
Further 


dithculties beset the division when a 


tive order for relict purposes 


Loursville court challenged thie power ol 


the federal government to exercise the 
right of eminent dom in ma quiring 
This raised 


the question of whether housing could 


land for housing purposes 


be considered public Use 

Despite the fact that, last April Con 
gress appropriated up to $450 millions 
for urban housing, the actual program 
was cut by November to the 50 projects 
listed and seven limited dividend devel 
opments, These were pushed hard to 
reach the Dec. 15 deadline set for PWA 
undertakings 

What has been accomplished? With 
a little less than $130 millions, the fed- 
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eral government has undertaken to 
demonstrate what can be done in low 
rent housing im 47 cities Half of tts 
jobs will be slum clearance projects, the 
balance are built on vacant land. It has 
examined thousands of proposals and 
finally embarked on the purchase of 
1,183 acres of land, the largest construc 
tion job ever undertaken by a singk 
agency in the country It will provid 
new and better living accommodations 
for some 23,704 families at rents rang 
ing trom $1 to $7 per room, im row 
houses, apartments, and flats One 
family houses were too costly 
Average Cost, $5,473 

What has been the cost of such ac 
Dividing the total al 
lotment by the number of family units 


commodations 7 


yields an average of $5,173. But be 
cause the law was not specific in per 
mitting the Housing Division to keep 
the incoming rents to defray manage 
ment expenses, the allotment cares a 
Je reserve tor operation, Maintenance 
Subtracting this 
from the total allotment, the average 


and contingencies 


allotment per family units drops to 
$4,269. Fach project Carries a 45% out 
right grant Rents are based on pro 
rated annual maintenance, depreciation, 
and sinking fund costs plus a 3% im 
terest charge and amortization on the 
55 loan 

These federal projects pay no taxcs to 
municipalities for police, fire, prote 
tion, and other services, a matter that 
has been a bone of contention between 
several city administrations and the hous 
ing authorities. Full tax loads would 
be heavy enough to boost rentals from 
$3 to $4 per room a month, thus defeat 
ing the entire project The Housing 
Division would like to pay a service fee 
equal to Sf ofl gross rental, a sum 
which would yield more income to cities 
than they now get from taxes on thei 
slum areas, but the attorney-general 
banned such payments 

A Lot of Landscaping 

Most interesting are the standards 
which have been set tor thes projects 
The table indicates the unusually low 
percentage of land used for cach proj 
ect, the high percentage left for land 
scaping. Average for all projects 1s only 
17°, 203 acres out of the 1,183 total 

Because the amortization of the 55% 
loan on these projects runs for 60 years 
the structures approved have been thos« 
that could give assurance of lasting that 
length of time. This has unfortunately 


precluded expermmentition with sonx 
new methods and new materials that 


might have reduced the cost per unit b 
haven't had time to demonstrate lastu 


qualities However, it i iranteed sound 
construction low uUPACC] im rey 
Costs reduced fir risks Light 
cross-ventilation, heat, clectrucity, rein 
eration are common appurtenance No 
corridor -tyyx burlding or burlads 
with narrow court f mer tted 

What has been learned by the first 
Amerinan expermment Th low - cost 
housing 


Subsidy Is Needed 
(1) That housing tor the low mcom 


recipients cannot bn 


rovernment subsidy of some kind 
either federal stul of low il 
(2) That the tederal government had 


best serve in an advisory and educa 
tronal capacity to local housing organ 
izations, rather than play the role of 
builder and manager 

(3) That limited-dividend corpora 
tions should be encouraged under ted 
eral supervision as to standards of con 
struction, rents 

(4) That the right of eminent do 
main for housing should be detinitely 
determined 

(5) That these governmental proj 
ects should be allowed to make some 
compensation for municipal services 

(6) That a permanent ted | hous 
ng Organization should be created for 
the particular purpose of crecting low 
rent houses, dissociated from any reliet 
objectives 

(7) That research om th c of new 
materials and methods to reduce costs 
should by chou! ged 

(8) That a body of trained managers 
and de signers for low-cost 


should be dk ve loped 


projects 


Building Stimulants 


Government and private agencies 
to provide counsel for construc- 
tion and realty interests. 


HOuSING is CX} ted to de 


of ball-carrying for recovery in 19 4 It 


>A whol | ) 


importance in Administration plans 


emphasize 1 again last weck when 
struction and ban real property 
terests had a pecial sul bureau set 


for them in the Department of Cor 
merce 

Secretary Roper appointed Cornell 
civil engineer, Lowell J. Chawner, chief 
of a new Construction Economis 5S 
tion of the Bureau of Foreign and Do 
mestic Commerce It will be a fact 
finding agency to assist private constru 
tion 

Already under way is an investigation 
of fluctuations in the demand for in 
dustrial and commercial building in re 
lation to other economic factors—devel 











opment of new industries, the volume of 


manufacturing production, industrial 
carnings, interest rates 

Ahead lie studies of the economic 
aspects of new types of structures and 
methods of construction, of trends in 
building costs, of seasonal factors in 
various types of building and in differ- 
ent sections of the country. It is planned 
to look into the real estate debt situa- 
tion, and into the volume and impor- 
tance of non-contract construction for 
which adequate data are not at present 
available. 

Dr. Ely’s Agency 

Meanwhile, in New York last week 
was announced a private agency, Prop 
erty Research, Inc., which proposes to 
provide for real estate for the first time 
some of the services that management 
engineers have given industry and busi- 
1ess, and investment counselors have 
given investors in the general security 
held. 

Richard T. Ely, land economist and 
director of the Institute for Economic 
Research, is chairman of the board of 
the new corporation, whose directorate 
includes Edwin W. Kemmerer, Leland 
Rex Robinson, and Kent Bromley. Mr. 
Bromley is president 

The research staff will be drawn from 
people who have been working with 
the Institute for Economic Research, 





founded by Dr. Ely 15 years ago as the 
Institute for Research in Land Econom- 
ics and Public Utilities 

Professional 
and counsel in the field of real property 
and related branches” will be offered to 
three general groups of clients: indi- 


dividual and institutional owners of real 


estate and mortgages, groups interested 
in real estate and tax problems, and 


government units dealing with property 


services for research 


and property taxcs 

Services will inciude analysis of real 
property for investment or loans, sur 
veys of contemplated land and building 
developments, establishment of depre 
ciation and obsolescence policies, tests 
of assessments, installation of appraisal 
and assessment systems, and analysis of 
leases for chain stores and other com- 


mercial concerns. 


Realty Realities 


Sales, rental, building and mort- 
gage figures support realtors’ op- 
timism. New construction expected. 


REAL estate men have solid factual ma- 
terial for their optimistic forecasts for 
1936. Real Estate Analysts, Inc., of 
St. Louis, which has been collecting 


figures week by week in 25 major cities 








developer of new ideas ... has an able 
ally in Koppers, whose growth has largely 
come from inventing, developing and im- 
proving methods and materials. Today, 
as always, Koppers welcomes an oppor- 


tunity of working with manufacturers 


to find new and better ways. 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





Koppens ANDTHE “/lomotive INDUSTRY 


The Automotive Industry .. . greatest 











2. Roofing 

4. Bitumi- 

mous Paints 5. Creosote for 
Ties and Lumber. 


1. Tarmac Roads 


3. Waterproofing 


for the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, supplied these findings 


4 10% —_ 
% of 1926 Level 


Nou Year Ag 
Sales 52.2 16.1 
Rents—Single Family 78.5 65 
Rents—Apts 58.0 50.9 
B'Ilding Material Prices. 86.1 85.0 
New Home Building 21.6 8.7 


The figures also show that mortgage 
moncy began to loosen up in the spring 
of 1935. By the yearend new financing 
had attained 31.3% of the 1926 volume 

Noting the gain for rentals in relation 
to building costs, consultants for the 
National Association cautiously sug 
gested that “we are approaching the 
recovery point where new construction 
may be expected in volume.” 

Farm Land Sales Up 

Government land bankers were less 
restrained in commenting on farm land 
developments, talked about “brisk ac 
tivity’ and an ‘optimistic outlook” on 
the strength of 6,400 farms sold in the 
first ten months of 1935. That com 
pared with 4,900 in the full year 1934 
and 4,100 in 1933. In addition more 
than 1,000 pieces of farms were sold 
last year 

Ten-month sales brought in $22.2 
millions, which was a _ recovery of 
101.2% of the carrying value of the 
land sold. Sales in 1934 amounted to 
$17.6 millions, representing 100.1% 
recovery, and in 1933 to $14 millions 
or 97.5% recovery 

The Federal Land Banks collected 
$61 millions of interest on farm loans, 
or approximately 90% of what fell due 
in 11 months, a little better experience 
than in the corresponding 1934 period 
when $50 millions of interest collected 
represented 879% of maturities 

HOLC Figures Are Good 

Then from Home Owners’ Loan Corp 
last week came favorable reports on the 
resale of homes taken in on foreclosure 
of HOLC mortgages. Up to Nov. 30 
out of 21 such properties sold only one 
resulted in a loss to the corporation 
($284). The total amount realized was 
$62,022, slightly in excess of the mort 
gage balances plus foreclosure costs and 
direct expenses. Proceeds did not cover 
overhead expenses of the corporation 

Henry G. Zander, young real estate 
man who heads HOLC’s Chicago 
agency, looked over 139 transactions 
in which houses mortgaged to his office 
had been sold by their original mort- 
gagees, and discovered that in no case 
was a property sold for less than his 
mortgage. The 139 homes brought an 
aggregate of $691,863 and the total 
loans against them were $554,193, indi- 
cating an average mortgage debt amount- 
ing to 82% of the actual sales price. 
On an average the properties sold for 
$4,977 against an average mortgage of 
$3,987, leaving almost a $1,000 equity. 
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For FTC Control 


Food & Grocery Conference Com- 
mittee prefers trade practice con- 
ference to price control legislation. 


ON the food and drug front, where pro- 
ected price control legislation (BW — 
Decl14’35) is the dominant item of 
nterest, attention centered this week in 
larification of the attitude which the 
powerful Food & Grocery Conference 
Committee is expected to take toward 
the several bills offered in the new ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Since its reorganization last Septem- 
ber, the committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives of all major food associa- 
tions (excepting the United States 
Wholesale Grocers), has worked very 
quietly under the general direction of 
Paul Willis, president of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, and 
Gilbert Montague, committee attorney. 
Now it is ready to take off the wraps, 
for on Jan. 22 in Chicago the committee 
will present its program for the ratifica- 





tion of the entire industry. 
Oppose General Legislation 

Boiled down to its essentials, that 
program consists of sidetracking any 
hasty, arbitrary state or federal legisla- 
tion, in order to permit the food indus- 
try to work out its own price control 
salvation, preferably in terms of trade 
practice conference rules, under the «xgis 
of the Federal Trade Commission 

In a long series of conferences, com- 
mittee members have been able to reduce | 
te four the number of problems now 
aggravating the trade and to agree on 
a technique for handling each. 

(1) Advertising allowances. The} 
amount and service should be specified 
in separate contracts. Allowances 
should not be deducted from the gen- 
eral sale price. Independent retailers 
nanael on the committee have been 
converted to the justice of these allow- 
ances and to the impossibility of ¢limi- 
nating them under any system 

(2) Brokerage commissions. No 
commissions should be granted anyone 
other than a seller's agent. 

(3) Quantity discounts. Price dif- 
ferences are justified by actual differ- 
ences in quantities ordered, but the 
discount scale should be generally 
known and available to all buyers of like 
amounts. Filing of discounts as is con- 
templated by the drug industry's pet 
Van Nuys bill would, in the commit- 
tee’s opinion, prove definitely unwork- 
able. Restrictions on the use of quantity 
discounts, such as the Patman bill pro- 
poses and small grocery wholesalers 





demand, can in the committee's opinion 
be just as effectively enforced by FTC 
under a trade agreement as under an act 
of Congress with consequent extension 
of bureaucratic control. 


(4) Loss leader selling. Selling be- 
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The swords of the Samurai 


Because of the exalted sentiments they symbolized, the wearing of a 
pair of these fine old swords was a guarded prerogative of the privileged 
military class of medieval Japan. It is, therefore, not to be wondered 
that an object of such veneration should bear the marks of rare skill 
in manufacture and high art in symbolic decoration. Yet, the superb 
quality of the steel in those glistening blades was partly accidental: 


Modern analyses reveal that many of them contained molybdenum — 


in the iron ore — which, not then understood, was regarded as an im- 


purity; whereas, in fact, it is an element of magical alloying properties. 


ps CENTURIES the Japanese excelled 
in arts and industries associated with 
their civilization. It was a secluded civ- 
ilization — progressive within itself but 
inert in the light of developments in the 
Western World. Once the alert Japanese 
mind became aware of these develop- 
ments, Japan's rise to the status of a 
world power was phenomenal. 

“Inertia” is not confined to seclusive 
nations. Right here in America are still 
many “venerable and respected” indus- 
trial and manufacturing concerns which 
make “satisfactory” products—but in 
their own traditional manner; and often 
with doors tightly closed to the improved 
methods and materials of a newer day. 

If the alloy steels or irons in your fin- 
ished products are based on formulae 


more than five years old, a review will 
be profitable. . Investigate “Moly” 
(Molybdenum) —the alloy which years 
of service and thousands of laboratory. 
steel-mill, shop and service tests have 
proved capable, not only of improving 
plain iron and steel but of heightening 
the characteristics of other alloys with 
which it may be associated; and of doing 
it at a cost which often is more than 
absorbed by the economies it effects. 
Moly’s qualities and achievements are 
too numerous to describe here. But our 
brochure. “The A-B-C of Better Iron 
and Steel,” covers the subject in a most 
We 


invite executives and their associates to 


interesting non-technical manner. 


write for it. Climax Molybdenum Com- 
pany, 500 Fifth Avenue. New York City. 
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Lia of New 


Methods were primitive and business moved at a lei- 
surely pace in 1799 when this Bank was chartered. 


‘Today, with modern machinery, business moves rapidly. 
itself to the constantly changing requirements of busi- 


ness. The benefits of this experience are available to 


its customers today. 


BANK of the MANHATTAN 








Changing Methods 


Through 136 years this Bank has always adjusted 
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COMPANY 
New York 
Chartered 1799 
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low cost—invoice or replacement, which 
ever is lower should be banned, but 
NO specific percentage or general marpu 
tor the cost of doing business should b 
included in the determination of t 
cost hgure chiefly because of tl 
bious legality of any such system 
Drug independents apuressively } ) 
moting the Tydin fair trade enabliu 
ut, find only scant encouragement 1 
this point of view with 1 pect to re 
prices. Already they have in readin 
machinery to substitute for the state fai 
trade acts should these be invalidated o 
weakened by the Supreme Court 
Modeled after California's unt 
practices law new state measures al 
sought banning sales below cost, to b 
administered by state trade Commission 
Although food interests are apy 
prejudiced apainst any legislation, drug 


irently 


gists hope that they will not activel 
Oppose the below cost laws 
Wholesalers’ Revolt Wanes 
Meanwhile, in the past fortnight th 
drug wholesalers’ revolt has ta} ered oft 
though the trade still continues to tall 
about who got hit and when. A partial 
list, published for the first time in B 
ness Weeb (Bul Dec14’35) of tho 
manufacturers in whose laps wholesal 
had dumped drop shipment orders mis 
takenly included Campana Italian Balm 
and Mentholatum \ 
turer has been subjected tom any track 


Neither manufa 


pressure from the wholesalers 

From Washington this week cas 
news that Senator Capper would intro 
duce a revised version of his old pr 
maintenance bill—the famous 20-yea 
old Capper-Kelly effort. On Dec. 30 Mr 
Patman resumed his chain baiting in 
vestigation, questioned President Albert 
H. Morrill of Kroger’s about the chain’: 
million dollar discounts last year 


Lewis’ Drive in 1936 


Radio union asks industrial char- 
ter; Lewis hopes to merge auto 
and rubber unions, and organize 
steel workers. 

Tue last week of 1935 was marked by 
a tresh outburst of the controversy that 
provided the main labor news of the 
year—the controversy between craft and 
industrial unionists. 

In Pittsburgh the Radio Workers and 
Allied Trades Union held its convention 
and sent a demand to President William 
Green of the American Federation ot 
Labor for an international charter, on 
industrial union lines, to replace the 
federal charters that put each local di 
rectly under the A. F. ot ] 

1936 is expected to witness the fir 
test of John L. Lewis’ Committee for 
Industrial Organization in its effort to 
unionize a mass industry. The committec 
has an office in Washington, not in 
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the same building is Lewis United 
Mine Workers of America, but in an 
other two blocks away 

The othice ts run by John Brophy 
director of the committee He was 
formerly the president of No. 2 district 
of the United Mine Workers in central 
Pennsylvania. After long service there he 
was beaten for reelection and got a 





job with the traction company in Pitts 
burgh and later worked as a traveling 
salesman But in th middle of 1944, 
when the vigilant Lewis took advantage 
of the opportunities provided by the 
New Deal to remvigorate his ailing 
union, he hired Brophy as an organizer 
The union made a great mercase in 
membership When Lewis formed his 
industrial umionization commiuttec rm 
cently, he put Brophy in charg: 
Active in Auto Industry The t t Pacihe « Empress 
Krophy has only a small statt now but x} 10 i Yor mya 


hopes to ¢ xpand it. He has one organ . Empress of or Empress 
of Russia. | 


izer, Adolph Germer, who ts working 
in the Cleveland Detroit arca, trying to " by Empress of 
merpe the United Automobile Workers 
with the three automobile unions outside 
the A. fF. of L., and to bring the United 
Rubber Workers into the same union 
Brophy plans to hire an organizer tor ‘ les 
the steel industry, but he frankly says w Kong, and Manila. ¢ 
that what the committee does im steel 


will largely depend on how well it suc wu e e “ 
ceeds in the automobile industry By Empresses 


Lewis has an urgent interest in union 


l mt pr « ss Cot anada., tm 








IZtth pr steel Some of the great steel 


compames own coal mines and have 





steadily fought the miners’ union, In 
Alabama Lewis has been up against th 


Just Published 


what to do upon undertaking new responsibilities of 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., subsidiary 
of the United States Steel ¢ Orp., and in | 


western Pennsylvania he has clashed | an important administrative nature 


| 
with Youngstown Sheet & Tubs Hi 


Sys he has talked to othcers of United 


States Steel and that they have told him Administrative Proficiency 


they are afraid that if they deal with a 


union in their mines they may have to 4 Ke ° 
in usiness 


deal with one in them mulls 





Mille First, Mines Next by ERWIN HASKELL SCHELI 


Lewis is now trying to reverse th : - deat ' ; ‘ 292 nages, 
process they fear. He wants to make 5’, x &, $2.50 


them deal with a unton in their mills in 





order to extend the unionization to thei 





mines. And if the captive mines are 


This book tells you 


willing to grant union demands —how to get started right 


unionized, other mines will be more 


One of Lewis’ right-hand men aceaw 00 eftnes yeusell 
Philip Murray, Vice president of the io the dictation of el 


cumstance 


miners’ union, explained the industrial 


union drive at the convention of the —how to handle the funda- 
/ " tal ad istrative 
Radio Workers and Allied Trades Union re a ee eves secccccsccocccoccy 
last week. The union says it has $5,000 SEND THIS MeGRAW-HILE, ON-APPROVAL COLrO 
| | | —how to express yourself Metiraw- Hill Beok Co., 390 W. ttd st. N.Y. € 
members in radio and refrigerator as & euprecsntative of the Kent me the 
en It demands a charter that will company a 


et it keep them all instead of surrender a 

ing any to crafts umions ships with others both 
At present the committee is being sup within and without the 

Te, and financed by seven large in 

ternational unions. Lewis could spend 





compan) 


—how to build for in- 

creased tenure of position 
more money tor organization work than 
B “ -—hew to face the chang 


. te 
he is doing, but he wants to save it tll ins Ganest of the Gatuse 








Seeeererereeerereee 


it can be use ful MPYTTTTITT TTT Tt ttt ee 
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Used-Car Stocks Pile Up 


Automobile executives and dealers worried over possible 
jam during cold months. Trade-in deals restricted in 
part; advertising sells second-hand stock. 


Amip a din of hurrahs in Detroit over 
the remarkable spurt in retail car buying 
since introduction of 1936 models, 
executives are sitting up nights worry 
ing over rapid accumulation of used 
cars by dealers. Haunting them is the 
spectre of frozen used-car stocks during 
the near-zero months of January and 
February, which might raise dealer mor- 
tality to abnormal heights. 

Dealers and factories agree the situa- 
tion is serious, but are nowhere near 
unanimous in regarding conditions as 
disastrous. Some dealers have so many 
trade-ins’ they have quit trading, con- 
fining new car sales to “clean” deals. 
In other cases, dealers have turned all 
their salesmen to the job of “breaking 
the used car jam,” as Pontiac refers to 
the task. Whether used-car stocks are 
near the 1929 level, as some infer, is a 
matter of opinion; generally they aver- 
age about a six-week supply, which cer- 
tain factories think is all right. 

Factories knew last summer that new- 
car introductions in the fall would 
stimulate buying, that dealers inevitably 
would have on hand old cars taken in 
on new-car orders. Chevrolet started ad 
vertising cars in national maga 
zines months ago. Since 1936 announce- 
ments, it has devoted its advertising ex- 
penditures to used cars, using news- 
papers, billboards, magazines, radio. Its 
dealers, as a result, sold around 240,000 
used cars in November and December 


used 


a 
“ 
ee 

: 


Other companies have taken meas- 
ures to solve the used-car problem. 
Pontiac last spring allotted each zone a 
special fund to be devoted to helping 
individual dealers merchandise used 
cars when they got into trouble. Ford 
is to start a used-car advertising cam- 
paign in January. DeSoto is in the midst 
of a campaign featuring ‘“Winteready” 
used cars. Dealers generally are being 
urged to take in only old cars which 
they can sell, to go slow on trade-ins. 

An Industry by Itself 

The used-car business is an industry 
by itself. Many dealers in the larger 
cities sell only used cars; some of them 
also do a wholesale Some 
new-car dealers find it more profitable 
to sell ‘trade-ins’ to used-car whole- 
salers in lots of 10 to 70 and pocket 
a considerable loss than to carry them 
along and recondition and sell them. 
A large Pennsylvania dealer, for exam- 
ple, sold every used car in stock (55) 
to a wholesaler prior to announcement 
of 1936 models. He then sold 75 new 
cars and today has only 12 used cars 

Because delivered car prices get higher 
the farther one is from southern Michi- 
gan (due to f.o.b. factory prices), used 
car dealers in the South, Southwest, and 
on the Pacific Coast have regularly 
bought cars in Detroit and ‘‘tow-barred” 
them (one car being driven home, tow- 
ing a second car). Often the differen- 
tial is $60-$70, cost of driving from 


business. 


Detroit $10. Sometimes in off-seasons 
used cars are carried to Southern points 
from Detroit in trucks ordinarily em 
ployed for delivering new cars. During 
earlier months of 1935 this “far-distant 
wholesale business fell off because the 
price differential between Detroit and 
other cities had been reduced to the 
point where the practice was not so 
profitable. Lately the trek of used car 
out of Detroit has increased sharply. 
One custom of motorists has been a 
pain in the neck to California dealers 
Easterners drive their cars to California 
and sell them to used-car dealers at a 
considerable reduction from the going 
price there, returning home by rail or 
bus. Due to higher prices on the Coast, 
they get as much as or more than at 
home for their old vehicles plus a trip. 
Used-car buyers roughly fall into 
three classes: those who buy recent cars 
(1932-33-34) at $375-$700, those who 
want the better-grade older cars (1929- 
30-31) at $200-$250, those who buy the 
wrecked-looking ancients for $25-$50 
Farmers and skilled workers are the best 
sources of business for better used cars 
Each new-car sale usually involves threc 
used cars before the dealer can wash 
his hands of the original transaction 
He sells a new car and takes in a used 
car on which he has allowed $450. He 
then sells the used car and takes in an 
other used car as part-payment, possibl) 
for $200. He sells this second used car 
and gets in trade a car for $75, on which 
he may get stuck. Reconditioning a 
used car costs the dealer around $25-$30 
Chicago and New York are the big 
markets for used Packards, Cadillacs 
Lincolns. Used car dealers from those 
cities visit Detroit monthly, scour other 
cities for desirable merchandise. 
Today some dealers are in a jam be- 


Be 


Eurcpean 
wants sanctions extended to oil, Italy has none of her own, and 
without oil these transports will come to a complete stop. After 
that—how to get supplies to troops at the front? 


MR. EDEN IS NOT IN THE PICTURE—Actually, however, he 


is the biggest item to be considered as diesel trucks roll Italian 
supplies through Ethiopia. The new British Foreign Secretary 
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cause they have taken in too many 1934 
and even 1935 models at high prices. 
Others complain that they can sell the 
good stuff to used-car wholesalers or 
dealers, but can’t move the poorer cars. 
National Automobile Dealers’ Asso 
ciation in its December bulletin says a 
survey among 803 representative dealers 
showed that on a sales volume of $257 
millions in 1934, they averaged a net 
profit of 0.6¢ per dollar of volume 
Used cars taken in trade consumed all 
profits in new-car operations and a large 
portion of profits earned in service, parts 
and accessories. Dealers wouldn't have 
earned a nickel if it hadn't been for re- 
serves from financing time-paper sales. 
Possible Ways Out 
What's going to happen ? Maybe all 
the effort applied by dealers and fac- 
tories won't break the used-car jam, but 
the industry isn't willing to admit that 
Some used-car dealers say their sales go 
up when a spell of bad weather comes 
along. The man who has ‘junk’ and 
finds it won’t even start in zero weather 
rushes out to get something better, be 
cause he has to have transportation. The 
factory worker with a 1929 or 1928 car 
isn't going to wait for spring to buy a 
1932 or 1933 model, now that he has 
more money. Moreover, certain factory 
higher-ups” are convinced that the 
peak in used-car stocks is here now, will 
be less in 30 days. They say the situa- 
tion today is comparable with that which 
the industry usually experiences in 
March. Maximum cooperation between 
factories and dealers and cautious trad- 
ing by the latter will help 
Executives of some dealer associa- 
tions and some factory officials agree 
that a thinning out of the ranks of 
dealers in the next two or three months 
1S inevitable, the less-efficient operators 
passing out. Dealers already are notic 
ing that large used-car stocks are de- 
pressing prices somewhat. They fear 
that unless the situation improves might- 
ily, a real price ‘‘break"’ may come soon. 


McGraw-Hill Election 


AT a meeting of the board of directors 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc., held on Dec. 27, James H. 
McGraw, the founder of the company 
and its head for more than fifty years, 
resigned as chairman of the board and 
was elected honorary chairman. He will 
remain as a member of the board. 

James H. McGraw, Jr., who has been 
connected with the company for the past 
twenty years, was elected chairman of 
the board. He has served as treasurer 
and was executive vice-president and 
vice-chairman of the board at the time 
of his election. 

Malcolm Muir, president of the com- 
pany since 1928, continues in that 
capacity 
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New Products 


New things, new ideas, new de- 
signs, new packages, new manu- 
facturing and marketing methods. 


THE new El-Steam heater advertised by 
the Lewis Manufacturing Co. is 
contained, portable cabinet that 
tains a fin-type copper radiator in which] 
water is converted to steam by an clec- | 
tric heating unit It is automatically | 
controlled to maintain an 
steam pressure ot 


a selt 


con. | 


operating 


30 to 60 Ibs. and ts 
supplied in a variety of different finishes 
to harmonize with room decorations or 
furniture. 

E-con-O is a new type of face brick 
that is honeycombed with oblong per 

forations. The Royalton Face Brick Co 

advertises it as weighing one-third less 
than a standard brick but meeting the 
most rigid engineering requirements for 
strength, claims that it is easy to handle, 


Dos 
sesses exceptional insulating qualities 
and will not sweat. The bricks 
are supplied either in standard size or 
triples” (3 times the size of a standard 


brick). 


produces strong and tight joints, 


new 


Co. offers the Fire- 
side heater for Ford V-8 cars. It con- 
sists of a patented, new-type cylinder | 
head which has the normal water jacket 
but also a series of air ducts through 
which fresh air is circulated and heated 

It is advertised as having ample ca 

pacity for heating closed cars and also 
for keeping the windshield defrosted, 
and is easily installed. 


OTWELL Firesipti 


A. O. SmitH Corp. now offers a pat- 
ented high yield casing for industrial 
use and particularly oi wells. It is 
reported to be lighter in weight, thereby 
saving steel and freight costs while of- 
fering greater collapse-resistance and 
higher pull-out strength. 


SULFLO is a new cutting oil, offered by 
the Thomas & Hochwald Laboratories. 
It is a compound of finely divided sul- 
phur and oil and is said to increase its 
viscosity as its temperature rises and 
permit higher cutting speeds 


PLASKON 





Se 


PARKER UTILITY CASE 


Feature of Satevepost, Collier's, Ameri 
can merchandising of Parker Vacumatic 
sets is the Plaskon Util 

transferring the pen and pencil to pocket, 
it becomes a handsome cigarette or jew 
elry container. How about 4 real “added 


value” container for your product? 


TIME, PLEASE! 


The Warren Telechron Co. is one clock 
manufacturer who regularly uses Molded 
Color. The Plaskon powder is fabricated 
for them in a few minutes into strong, 
light, lustrous casings. All Plaskon cas- 
ings are age-proof, and obtainable in any 
color. 


COLORFUL WATCHBOX 


Molded Plaskon wrist watch caskets that 
closely resemble fine old hand-carved 
ivory carry women’s wrist watches to 
market for Hamilton Watch Company. 
Responsible for this jewelry packaging 
“first"—Plaskon’s color beauty, moldabil 
ity, richness. 
PLASKON is a urea formaldehyde plastic 
material. It is colorful, strong, corrosion-re 
sistant, impervious to nearly all chemicals. 
Become a free subscriber 
xo to the PLASKON PARADE—a 
newsy, pictorial digest of 
plastics and Plaskon @o- 
ings. Write Plaskon Com- 
pany, Inc., 2115 Sylvan 


yw 
a Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 
PLASKON COMPANY, INC, 


Formerly Toledo Synth ucts, Inc. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


CANADIAN AGENTS, CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIES, LTD., MONTREAL, P. Q 
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From Innovation to Standard | 


Practice in Two Years ! 





The accordion fold packaging idea for 
Atlas Electric Blasting Caps was first 
introduced in May, 1933. Today, be- 
cause of its increased protection and 
handiness, the Accordion Fold Package 
is standard practice in electric blasting. 
Atlas long since has earned its repu- 
tation for “first” introducing improve- 
mentsin blasting materials and methods. 
In pioneering its many outstanding 
innovations, the Explosives Division 
has only paralleled the work of the 
chemical Sbolsiens of the company in 
contributing to industrial progress 
through important developments in 
the making and application of chemi- 
cals, activated carbons, lacquers, lac- 
quer materials and coated sheets. 


5 ATLAS 


Wilmington - Delaware 








FASTER 


s 
than a machine gun 
Ignition points makeand break contact 12,000 
times a minute when you drive 65 miles an 
hour. Drive your car 100 miles and contact 
has been made and broken 1,100,000 times! 
Precision engineering and quality materials 
are essential to successful operation in such 
grueling service. Precision engineering and 
quality materials are responsible for the 
fact that the ignition systems of most of 
America’s automobiles are equipped with 
Mallory Electrical Contacts. 
Mallory occupies a position of long estab- 
lished leadership in the design and man- 
ufacture of electrical contacts. Mallory 
Electrical Contacts control millions of 
horsepower in all classes of service. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address—Pelmailo 


MALLORY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 























“LAZY WATTS, YOU'RE FIRED!” 


R&M motors haven't any 
patience with “lazy watts.” 
They are so scientifically de- 
signed and painstakingly 
built that they minimize 
electrical and friction losses 
and make a little current go 
a long way. 

Foremost makers of elec- 
trical appliances equip their 
products with R&M motors— 





to insure operating economy 
and to give better service in 
homes, stores, offices, and 
factories. Jf you are a man- 
ufacturer, R&M motors and 
engineering ability are ready 
to help. 

And if you are a consumer, 
look for R&M on the motor. 
For a good motor is the heart 
of a good appliance. 








Robbins & Mvers 
Founded 1878 v 
ROBBINS & MYERS, Inc. ( 3): The Robbins & Myers Co., Ltd. 
Springfield, Ohio ~~ < . Brantford, Ont. 
FANS e MOTORS e HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 
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Wide Reading 


| STRAWS FROM ALBERTA. William F. Ru 
sell. Atlantic, January. What the So 
Credit government has promised the farme 
|} and cattle raisers of Alberta: what weal 
| messes there are in similar offers in 
country 





SecuRITY OF Or SuPPLIFS IN WaARTIM! 
World Petroleum, December. Nations wit! 
out adequate production of their own find 
themselves at a disadvantage in relying up 
imports of crude rather than finished pri 
ucts. Flexibility sacrificed by limiting demand 
to crude oil. 


Wat I TuHink Concress SHouLD Do 
| The Rev. Charles E. Coughlin. Today, De 
21. Is Congress doing its duty? Is tl 
money power expressly delegated to C 
gress by the Constitution being utilized 
| protect the weak? The answer, says Fat! 


Coughlin, is obviously, “No.” 


MADE IN JAPAN. Guenther Stein. Fors 
December. How Japan has risen to first 
rank as an industrial nation; what's ahe: 
for other competitors. 


ADVENTURES IN Diet. Vilhjalmur Stefar 
son. Harpers, December. Experiments with 
an all-meat diet prove it is healthy. 


REPORTS—SURVEYS 
Lire BrGINs aT 20. Research Marketing 
Department, Modern Magazines, New York 
62 pp. Figures on age, spending power, ; 
distribution of population. Points out variot 
differences between respective market 
reached by leading magazines reflected agai: 
the American market in its entirety. 


THE SHIPMENT OF SAMPLES AND ADVER- 
TISING MATTER ABROAD. Roberta P. Wak« 
field. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Cor 
| merce, Washington, 68 pp., 10¢. Most rece 
|regulations in all countries in the wor 
|}summarized and brought up to date. fF 
| alert export managers. 


More Retait SALES. New York Stor 
| Methods Bureau, 40 pp., $3. Contains de 
jtails of 114 plans and ideas for handlin; 
| Various personnel and operating probler 

jand for increasing store sales and profit 

These are represented as having been success- 
fully tried out in reputable department an 
specialty stores. 


AMERICAN TRADE PROSPECTS IN TH 
OrIENT. National Foreign Trade Council 
69 pp. Results of the study of trade poss 
bilities for United States business in Chir 
Japan, and the Philippines, made by a special 
N.F.T.C. commission last spring, and re- 
leased for the first time at the Houston con- 
vention this week. 


BOOKS 


MACHINERY. EMPLOYMENT AND PvrR- 
CHASING PowER. National Industrial C 
ference Board, New York, 117 pp., $2 
Interpretative, factual survey of the relat 
of machinery to unemployment, employment 
production, and purchasing power of t! 
American working population, published 
the request and with the financial assistance 
of the National Machine Tool Builders’ As 
sociation. Concludes that machinery does 
not cause permanent unemployment. 
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NOT EASY TO LOOK PLEASANT 





parley. 
ings got past early stages 


The World im 1935 






Underwood & Underwood 


Smiling for the camera. delegates to the 
Five-Power Naval Conference leave the British foreign office after a preliminary 
Not so pleasant were the faces around the conference board as the meet- 
halting the armaments race appeared hopeless. 


and 1936 





Business abroad has made marked progress in spite of 


war threats, 


THE world of business will remember 
events in 1935 with varying sentiments 

The most spectacular development 
was the beginning of Mussolini's cam 
paign in Ethiopia, with the massing of 
the British fleet in the Mediterranean, 
the riots in Egypt, the threat of eco 
nomic sanctions on Italy by most mem 
bers of the League of Nations, and the 
controversy over the extent to which 
the United States should cooperate. 

Barriers Coming Down 

The most significant development 
immediately affecting business was the 
progress made in breaking down bar 
riers to international trade. The United 
States took the most aggressive moves 
by promulgating nine foreign trade 
agreements with such important cus- 
tomers as Canada, Brazil, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, Cuba, Belgium, Colombia, 
Haiti, and Honduras. A new agree- 
ment with France will be ready early in 
January, and one with Spain soon. 

Another encouraging development 
was the steady gain which most coun- 
tries made in reviving industry and 
trade. Industries in Japan and the 
Soviet Union have continued to speed 
up, still show the greatest gains against 
1929 production levels. Britain and 
other members of the sterling group of 
nations, whose industrial output was at 
record levels in 1929, have made the 
best progress in recovery. England and 
Sweden are generally ahead of 1929 
levels. Canada made an impressive rec- 
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Outlook is excellent if war can be avoided. 


year, show ing 


ord last 

than the United States 
Belgium will remember 1: 

year in which the currency 

and business stimulated to 

levels of activity. 


current gold drains, as did the Neth 


greater ga 


5S) as the 
was deval 
ued, new 
survived ré 


lands and Switzerland Italy, behind 
the excuse of the war emergency, al 
lowed the lira to depreciate. China 


after suffering a terrific drain on its sil 
ver reserves, attempted to nationalize all 
holdings of the metal and establish a 
managed currency. The Soviet Union 
on the other hand, established a fixed 
rate at which foreign currencies would 
be exchanged for rubles, virtually tied 
the ruble to the gold franc by setting 
an exchange rate of three francs to the 
tuble, which places the value of the 
tuble roughly at 20¢ American money 
Germany tightened its hold on the mark 
by refusing to honor marks held abroad 
demanding all payments in foreign cur 
rencies in an effort to bring a larger 
volume of foreign exchange into the 
hands of the government. 

This has been a momentous year po 
litically. Japan has moved into North 
China and captured economic control 
of a region rich in raw materials but 
richer as a market for all sorts of 
Japanese goods. 

Germany has won control over the 
Saar through a plebiscite, wheedled a 
naval agreement out of the British, and 
made it plain that the country is deter 
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this if other nation beg st 
talk business 

Ihe Phil ppinc Islands u 
their first Presider c 
year probation period « ng whi 
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Canada’s “New Deal” Out 

Canada voted out s new 1cal 

ministration rf back Mack 
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Points to Watch 


Lox king ahead, there are half dozen 
developments which business should 
watch 

(1) The rate of recovery 1s going to 
vary in different countries In Jay in 


there are already signs that the boom 
of 1921- though the 
winning of the North China market of 
100 million people will give a fresh 
stimulus to many Japanese industries 
and a fresh field for 
like Manchukuo 
than a pioneer's 


55 1S ievclng Out, 


investment. | 

| 1 
which was little more 
North China 
is a densely populated, well-organized 
region acquainted with, if not accus 
to, many of the minor luxuries 


frontier, 


tomed \ 
of the machine age 

In Russia, there will be the 
frantic eftort to the transport 
system for any emergency, push the 
output of gold beyond the record now 
held by South Africa, produce and dis 
tribute consumer goods in the volume 


same 
pre pare 
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necessary to live up to the promises 
made to a hard-working public 

In Britain, industry will continuc 
top levels, but the rate of gain, as in 
1935, will probably be small In 
France, there are only feeble signs of 
a pickup, but if the political situation 
ip during the spring, and if the 
franc is devalued (not confidently ex- 


pected within the next six months), 


cle ifs 


there is likely to be a revival of business 
Germany's immediate business future 
depends on the ability of Berlin to win 
larger markets for German goods abroad 
so that increased exports will provid 
the employment which government 
projects have offered. 
Latin America Improves 

In Latin America, business is con 
tinuing to improve on the stimulus ot 
higher prices for the raw commodities 
which every country produces in im- 
Outstanding gains 
have occurred in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Mexico. If Cuba passes the 
clection period quietly, the freer trade 
with the United States and the revival 
of the flow of tourists will do much to 
stimulate business 

(2) Necessary for the continued re- 
vival of industry ts the opening of for 
cign markets. The United States will 
its reciprocal trade program 
unless stopped by a Supreme Court de- 
President has been 
Britain will 


portant volum« 


continuc 


cision that the 
gt inted too gre ut powers 
continue to press for greater trade with- 
in the sterling group. There ts likely to 
be a further lifting of restrictions on 
commodity production, as has been the 
case in the last year on tin, rubber and 
wheat. Most important of all will be 
definite moves by various “have na 
tions to make 
nots” raw materials and markets for 
manufactured goods (Bll Dec28 35) 
War Ever a Threat 

(3) War will continue to be a 

threat Britain could conceivably be 


come involved with Italy if econom 


available to the “have 


sanctions are revived and pressed, but 
this is not now expected Mussolin: 
is more likely to be allowed to wear 
himself out in Ethiopia, or bargained 
into some settlement. Germany will be 
If Dr. Schacht can keep the 


collapse, the 


watched 
country from economic 
government is likely to try bargaining 
for the new territories and markets that 
it wants before , 
There is obviously the alternative of a 
return of regions in Africa, or of a 
sphere of influence in the Danube ba 
sin Memel, Austria, and Czechoslo 
vakia are danger points, the Germans 
being determined ultimately to bring 
ninorities in all of them back into the 
Fatherland. 

Equally threatening to world peace at 
the moment is the Russo-Japanese an- 
tagonism in the Far East. The show- 
down might come over trade and fish- 


resorting to force 
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ing rights along Russia’s Pacific fron- 
tier, or in Outer Mongolia which Mos- 
cow is not likely to relinquish to the 
Japanese without a battle. 

The weight of France in internation- 
il council chambers during the next few 
months will depend on the internal po- 
litical situation. The battle between 
the Left and the Right is a bitter one 
Riots in. the streets are possible, even 
probable, during the election campaign 
between now and May 
(4) Trade will flow in new channels 


in 1936. The United States is turn- 


ing more attention to Latin Ameri 
markets Japan will concentrate or 
China and the South Seas. Britain wi 
work within the Empire. Russia wi 
be absorbed supplying home consum 
demands. Germany will look to Afri 
and to southeastern Europe 

Except for the threat of war, the 
look is a bright one Plenty of obsery 
ers believe that war can be avoide 
until 1937, and that in the meanti: 
there will be a boom in most countries 
partly stimulated by the preparation for 
trouble. 


Neutrality Problems 


If the whole world would cooperate, just the threat of an 
embargo would be enough to prevent, or stop, a war. 
But not every one will cooperate so practical leaders 
think a “‘cash-and-carry” program is best. 


Ir the Congressmen who are assembling 
in Washington this week are unaware 
of the lightning in war clouds over 
Europe and Asia, they will not long be 
left in the dark. Our neutrality law, 
passed hastily last August, expires at 
the end of February. From pacifists to 
school 


nilitarists, from teachers to 


business men, there have been appeals 
for a revision of the law. 

No plan which has been suggested 
as a substitute for the present legislation 
has attracted wider attention than the 
one proposed recently by the National 


Peace Conference. It has three features 


essentially different from the present 
temporary law In the first place the 


President would be given specifically the 
power to embargo shipments of not only 
the present limited list of actual muni 
tions and implements of war, but any or 
all “‘articles or commodities essential to 
the continuing conduct of war.” These 
would certainly include cotton and oil 

A second proposal would allow the 
President to make a distinction between 
the victim and the aggressor—and con 
tinue to do business with the victim. 

And finally, the program recommends 
in a vague way that some means be 
found for recompensing those produc- 
ers and shippers who will suffer from 
the imposition of the embargo. 

The lard from every third hog grown 
in Iowa is sold abroad, but the farmer 
doesn’t handle the export end of the 
business and probably doesn’t realize 
the effect on him or his income of such 
a program as has been proposed. A 
long coast line along the Gulf has helped 
to make the Texan foreign trade con- 
scious, yet the average cotton grower in 
the state probably doesn’t realize what 
it would mean if the proposed neu- 
trality plan were strictly enforced in a 


major war. Three out of every five 


bales of cotton grown in this count 
are sold to foreigners, and the averag 
for Texas 1s even higher. 

If these primary producers can | 
made to realize the importance to ther 
of any restriction on exports, and it 
they will exert their influence prompt) 
in favor of a law which might be bot! 
workable and effective in curbing war 
good results may be expected from th 
next session of Congress. 

Many of Business Week's readers ar 
directly utilizing farm products in thei 
factories, but are engaged also in th 
direct problem of marketing their manu 
factured goods—their canned fruit, lard 
flour, or automobiles—in foreign mat 
kets. They are as eager as the farmer 
to keep this country out of war b 
they doubt that any neutrality law whi 
is very complicated will ever succeed 
And they question equally the wisdo: 
of any discrimination between belliger 
ents 

Make Customers Responsible 

Business Week has already pointe 
out some of their major objections to 
neutrality proposals (BW’—Dec28'35) 
secured’in a survey on this question 
Most of them favor business with all 
foreign nations but carried out on 
strict cash-and-carry basis in trade with 
belligerents—which means that warring 
customers would have to pay cash for 
our goods and assume responsibility for 
delivery beyond an American port. This 
eliminates the bitterness which discrimi 
nation breeds. Practical-minded, the ex 
porter questions even the feasibility of 
limiting exports to peacetime levels. “If 
it can be enforced—fine. But, with no 
central organization handling all Ameri 
can foreign trade, and with Americans 
doing business from thousands of 
branches abroad, how can it be en 
forced ?” 
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Business Abroad 


Business is ready to boom 


in 1936 if war is avoided. 


Paris is gay in spite of political uncertainties. London 
watches increased socialization without fear of Socialism. 
Canada pushes trade program to boost foreign sales. 


THE threat of war next year is the only 


n most big commercial countries. The 


spite of this threat indicates how few 
least before 1937 

Three fronts need to be watched by 
the alert executive who wants to be 
forewarned of any serious change in the 


picture: Italy, Germany, and Japan. 


Three Danger Points 


\fter a year of uncertainty, a spec- 
tacular opening of the East African 
unpaign, a peace plan which nearly 
iused the downfall of the Brit 1 and 
French governments, and finally open 
ecognition of the fact that Italians 
re now running into some of the nat- 
iral obstacles which foreigners § said 
ould be their worst enemy, there is a 
feeling abroad that Mussolini is going 
to be willing to COMPpPromitsc betore long 
1 some comparatively small conquests 
There are even rumors that his career 


s blasted and that the other nations can 
illow his car paign to exhaust itself, 
Che most significant aspect of the whole 
picture is the firm stand of the Ilitth 


against any compromise ot 


} 


nations 
League principles, and the con 
even in Britain and France that Musso 
lini is less to be feared than was expected 

Germans have pursued a_ tacttul 
course during the year as far as the 
Italian affair is concerned, and as a re 
ult have succeeded in winning a hear 
ng at least in London to their appeal 
for a return of some of their African 
territory for the sake of the raw m 
terials and the markets they will provide. 
But the internal economic situation is 
so serious that it may affect Hitler's 
plans. He’s still expected to bargain, 
rather than break loose. 

(nd finally, there is Japan. Best 
guess now is that exploitation of the 
new Chinese territory is going to absorb 
most attention, but there is still the pos- 
sibility that Tokyo and Moscow will 
come to blows over Outer Mongolia. 


viction 


Germany 


Business outlook for 1936 is not 
bright. Butter and pork shortage 
spreads to eggs; beef next. 


Beruin (Cable )—With Christmas trade 
helow normal, and with uncertainties 
and dangers ahead, business is entering 
the new year in a gloomy mood. Cur- 
rent official statistics for the heavy in- 
dustries show gains for the year of 
20% or more, but sagging stock prices 
reflect true business sentiment. 

The food crisis—which started with a 
shortage of butter and fats and extended 
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foie 


serious deterrent in the business 
fact that most capitals are optimistic 


peopl believe that war is probable, ai 





Wide World 
BRITONS CRANE NECKS—To look 


at these new chimneys at 
Power Station. Surpassing the famous 
Battersea chimneys, the twin stacks 


weigh 800 tons apiece, tower 310 fees 


ilk—has been argcvravat d 


to pork and n 
hort- 


in recent weeks bv an acute ery 
age. Ihe latest census shows a decline 
in the number of cattle in the country, 
which indicates that there will be a 
scarcity of beef in 1936 unless huge im- 
ports are planned immediately. Som 
relief is expected from the renewed trade 
and clearing agreement with the Nether- 
lands, which allows for larger food im- 
ports, and the substantial reduction of 
import duties on fresh and frozen meats 
The first shipments of South American 
meat are due in January. 

The deadlock in German-American 
trade relations just now precludes the 
possibility ot the United States par- 
ticipating in the supplying of these 
emergency food requirements. 


France 

Paris has gayest New Year since 
1932. Recovery is balked by high 
interest rate, political uncertainty. 
Paris (/lireless)—France is celebrat- 


ing the winter holidays with a show of 
gaiety scarcely warranted by the inter- 
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‘ . . 
Great Britain 
Christmas business sets new rec- 
ord in Britain. Increasing social- 
ization causes little worry. 1936 
likely to be boom year. 


Lonpon (Caole)—Chr busines 
this year set a new record for England 
London shops set new sales re l The 
Post Office handled 286 million letter 
and 10 million parcels, a 54° increase 
ver last year’s business. Telephone call 


during the holidays more than doubled 
the previous records, and 66° more tele- 
grams were sent. 

Another good omen for 1936 is the 
rush of new issues which continued up 
to Christmas, and the prospect of con- 
tinued new offerings immediately after 
the new vear holiday 

At home there are doubts that Bald 
win will long continue as Prime Minister, 
following the Hoare incident. Eden, 1 
cabinet member, is bound to push san 
tions at once, and Baldwin will probably 


still be reluctant to attempt an embargo 
for tear of touching off something much 
ngger than Britain can easily handk 
now. Troops and supplies are already 
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moving to Egypt in large numbers, 
era the press is not reporting these 
matters at home 

rhe Society of Motor Manufacturer 
nd Rar tee have come f vard with a 
proposal that the government set up a 
Road ding sath Board model ifter 
he London Transport Board. It is gen- 

ly bel lie cael in London, however, tl 
etore the present parliament disbar 
England is more likely to have a central 
hoard coordin iting ill forms of trans- 


vad nd utomotive 
oOad al auton 1\ 


nationaliz 


port—both railr 
vhich will mean 
services. 


virtual ition 





hese 


Towards Greater Security 


Great social changes are coming gradu- 
ally in Britain. By raising the scl l- 
leaving age, the government has vit ually 


handed it elf over to the techn crate wi ho 

ive been pre iching the short vorking 
lite as the wav to get the. full material 
benefits from the machine age. Old age 


pensions at 60, perhaps 55, are now within 
ght, though perhaps not in this parlia- 
ment. Socialization (as opposed to of- 


ficially christened Socialism) is 

rally accepted in all parti _ ™ 
eans that tl 
n 1940, to a 


now 
which 
Ibably 


e swing eventually, pr 
Socialist rovernment no 


longer frightens business men. Social- 
m cannot be worse than a medley of 
inarketing boards, they sav, and those 
haven't checked prosperity yet. 
\ few vear-end figures are worth 


quoting lor fifteen months industrial 
shown a steady ris 
Government borrowing at 1 


reduced short-term ob! 


protits hav 
and 


igations 


2 has 
ind floating debt by £100 millions each. 
This, plus the effect of the higher in- 
lustrial profits on direct and indirect 
taxation yields, means that rearmament 


can be financed by Treasury bills without 
upsetting the budget lout float 


just vet any spe cial defence | 


or witl 


halts 
hs 


Stock market prices of industrials on 
Financial News index (July 1935 = 
100) show a jump on the vear from 95 
to 105.1. The Sunday Dispatch index 
(average 1930 100) shows an average 
monthly figure in 1934 at 115.6 and the 
present level at over 135. Stock market 
turnover is up from around 8,000 bar- 
iins a day to around 9,500 and 10,000 


! rains—with the added benefit. that 

bargains are more consistently “marked” 

by brokers in slow times than busy times. 
New Record for Steel 

Steel and iron (key industries here) 


expanding. Average steel 
per month in the last record vear 
803.000 tons. November this 


\ 


output 
1929, 


ich 907.300 ton 


An index of 


I many cha 


{ 
that do not show in formal tables and 
graphs. London, for example, has had an 
epidemic of apartment and flat building 
This has coincided with the growth ot 
housing estates on the outer rim of th 

known as greater London. The 


area 
tendency has been to 
businesses there. 

As a capital, London is decidedly gaver 
than ever in her history She has even 


attract more new 
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produced a few sidewalk cafés, Hote 


and restaurants are running less to the 
dull solidity of other generations and 
more to cabarets and dancing. 

The growth in rayon usages and the 


rapid development of “consumer credit” 
is making women more chic in their 
lress, and the growth of the ready made 
‘ ent has smartened the other 


sex. The real grip of the ready-mad 
dustry is in the cheap trade (the “fifty- 
hilling” (about $10) suit is the stand- 


ird) but even the $50 and $60 suit buyer 
is now patronizing great like 
\ustin Reed, Ltd., for ready-made 
clothes of all kinds, including scarlet- 
lined opera cloaks. Phese ch inges imply 
a greater freedom of spendin 

rhrift, on the other hand, is increasing. 
Building societies mbarrassed by de- 
posits. Investment trusts have gathered 
enormous amounts for stock market in- 
vestment from a small new public. 

Given freedom from war, 1936 should 
be one of Britain’s boom years. 


stores 
t 


tS 


are ¢ 


Canada 


Duty cuts in new United States 
agreement are now in effect. Cus- 
toms battle with Japan is settled. 
Alberta gets another federal loan. 


Orrawa—Extensive revisions in Can- 
a’s customs regulations designed to 
vive effect to the terms Bon the Canada- 
nited States treaty went into effect 


iluations on fruit an 
Valuat 1 fruit and 
Teduced and fixed 


vert 
valua- 


Jan. 1. 


table > Were 


tions on a lo g li st of commodities were 
, 

cancelled, as were fixed discounts on 

automobiles, radios, and soffwood doors. 


Discounts on som ported goods had 


i 
been fixed at an arbitrary figure. Ef- 
fect of abolition of fixed discounts is 
that value for duty shall not include an 
advat over selling costs in the coun- 
try of origin. Provision has been made 


ilso by Hon. J. L. Isley for comply- 
ing with the terms of the trade pact 
in connection with the export ot! Ww 
to the United States \mericans will 
have oft | certificate with all liqu 
entering the country at the new duty 
f $2.50 a gallon, that it has been aged 
1 wood for at least four yea Less 
mature whiskey does not receive the 
ime treatment under the pact. 

Not only did New Year's day mark 
the reduction of tariff barriers between 
the United States and Canada but it 

iw also the restoration of friendly 
trade relations between this country and 


Prime Minister Mackenzie 
diplomacy was successful 
tions for the of the 
ch the two countries had 
t each other since August. 


ending 


eran 


yps its 506 surtax on Canadian 

goods while Canada abandons the 

33 retaliatory tax on imports from 
Japan. Canada also is modifying the 
provision for the arbitrary valuation 
of the yen for custom’s purposes. As in 


the case of the new pact with the United 
states, goods will not be classified in 
the tariff as of a kind 1 in Canada 
in commercial quantities unless they are 
being produced to an extent to supply 


mad le 


10% of normal Canadian c 
Fixed valuations 


it 
considerable list 


at least 
sumption, 
on a 
modities. 


are 
1 
celled ol 


The Canadian Wheat Board ha 


a representative in Great Britain 
eavoring to regain for Canada 1 
good-will of British importers. 1 


Canadian government apparently ¢ 
serious attention to the warning of S 
Francis Floud, British High Com: 
sioner, a days ago that Car 
was losing hold on the British 1 
ket through its wheat holding policy 

Ottawa has gone again to the res 
the province of Alberta. Anot! 
millions of federal funds are bei 
loaned to the new Social Credit pt 
vincial government. This brings re 
loans to the province to $6} millio 
Provincial Premier Aberhart estimat 
total needs at $18 millions. 

\t the coming session of the Ontar 
legislature provision will be made { 
a provincial income tax, Hithe rte » tl 
province not imposed this dir 
levy, leaving taxing of incomes to 1 
palities. The tax will be c 
through the machinery 
government and handed 
provincial treasury. The busin 
munity has under | 
tion change was coming. Premiet 
burn announced in 
necessary legislation would be 
during the next session. 


few 


of 


$3 


has 


nicij 


oO} I ‘ 1 


Far East 


Japanese manufacturer produces 
sample diesel motorbus. Japan 
will participate in Paris exposition. 


Tue Mitsubishi Heavy - Inc lu istric 


Ltd., according to Tra 1s-P act} have 
announced that they have succes eded 


out a diesel-engined autom 
Kobe shipbuilding yard. Tri 
are said to have been 
It is said that a motorbus such 
those now used on the Imperial Gover: 


ment Railways’ feeder lines would c 


turning 
at the 


runs successtu 


about ¥13,500 complete with the M 
subishi diesel, while foreign diesels of 
this size alone cost about ¥100,000 


The Toyoda Automatic Loom Works 
of Nagoya, in which the Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha is heavily interested, has turned 


result of experi- 
ments which have been made since 1933 


is said to cost ¥2,900 f.o.b 


‘ . ~L- ha 
out a motor truck, the 


The car 


tory and is about ¥300 cheaper than tl! 
competing Ford and Chevrolet truck 
It will be necessary to produce at I 

500 of these trucks a year if the tru 


is to be sold at this price. Japan 
manufacturers have produced severa 
small cars in the last two years but not 


sth 


serious 


has provided competition w 
r now 


ey ican cars partially pr — 

1 Japan and wholly assembled th 

" eons manufacturers are banal ¢ 
progress in their efforts to turn out 
automobiles 

Japan will participate in the pr 
International Exposition of 
Life and Arts in Paris in 1937. Ar 
appropriation has already been voted 
for the first year’s preparations. 
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THE year is off to a good start. 


1931, commodity prices at the best average level « 


Money and the Markets 


Security prices are oy at the 


Dest ics 


els since 


the recovery period, and 


the Federal Reserve Board production index is the bishoost since the boom times 


for a year-end period. 


Economists in convention this week at New York pre dicted 


10% to 20% 
compared with last year. 


Even the foreign exchange 


anywhere from 


improvement in business activity during the ensuing 12 months 


markets have this week had their share of noble 


feeling. With Laval securing a vote of confidence in the French Chamber of 


Deputies (admittedly thin, but a victory 


count rate down from its recent protec- 
tive high of 6%, the French franc had 
a taste of strength. The nadir of silver’s 
current fortunes has probably passed, 
and this has added a measure of 
strength to the currency scene. 

The potentially m 
ments of the immediate 
President's budget message 


mentous develop- 
future are the 


and the Su- 


preme Court decisions on the agricul- 
tural adjustment and Bankhead cotton 
control acts. 

The country is well prepared for the 
decisions, in that no price structure ap- 
pears vulnerable to any great degree. 
On the contrary, either an adverse or a 


confirming decision on processing taxes 
is likely to spur business in the affected 
lines. 

In the budget message on Monday, 
President Roosevelt likely to talk in 
low figures, displaying at least an urge 
toward economy and cessation of huge 
expenditures. But what the bonus leg- 
islation, fresh relief, and other possible 
purse-looseners will do to the country’s 
financial plans before the year is out is 
an entirely different matter. 

Expect Better Financing Year 

New financing, as a 
was highly 
period, and 
tention was 
predictions of the course 
cing. The gist of the forward- 


matter of course, 
inactive during the holiday 
the investment trade’s at- 
almost solely engaged with 
of 1936 finan- 
ooking 











nevertheless), and with the French dis- 





main expectations: first, 
would yield its dominant 


lay in three 
nw Iona 
that refunding 


position to new-capital financing; sec- 
ond, that industrials would displa 

utilities as the chief borrow: ind 
third, that aggregate volume would su 


pass that of 1935, 

The stock market Staged a very 
goodby to 1935, practically recapturing 
its November peak levels in a last two- 
day fling Before 1936 arrive 
Standard Statistics average of 90 sto cks 
within a fraction of a wi hi sper ot 
November top. War 


aviation, 1 


came 
equalling the 
stocks, chic fly 
prominent in the 
and strength they 
by the oil shares. 


were decidedly 
trading. In activity 
were exceeded only 


The influence of in- 


come-tax selling in the final days of the 
year was of no consequence except to fill 
the stock tape with cash transactions 


Memberships on the New York St wk 


Exchange, in a last minute climb, 
reached a new high for the year at 
$145,000, more than double the low 


price of $65,000 made in April. In 
1934 memberships sold up to $190,000. 


Commodities Watch Court 

The best evidence of the lull before 
the Supreme Court decisions on the 
New Deal farm acts, is in e com- 
modity markets. Cotton has 
tremely lethargic, waiting for the ( ourt's 
rulings, which will cover both the 
cessing tax and Bankhead pri 
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Hupp Suspends Operations 


The Hupp Motor Car Co 
operations this week at its Ds 

nding the iping up of 
working capital. The first que 
by the revelation of Hupp 
was, “WI wi t! 
Drake factions giit ab 
looks like a e of t Wi 
a bag of hornets. 

Hupp’s working capital } 
severely in th eal 
losses, plus loss on ule 
of property, plunged 
tal balan belo Ww "$] ’ 
1935 ; n ’ in S2 

a 
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“Coming Industry” 
Modern heating, and air conditioning is big 
business today You will realize it when you 
see the latest in equipment, instruments, appli- 


ances and methods for heating, ventilating and 
air conditioning which will be exhibited for 
your inspection at this, the Fourth and great- 
est of Heating and Ventilating Expositions. 


Besides the exhibits of leading producers, there 


will be experts eager to help you Let them 
show you and your associates how to pluck 
profits out of the air by applying equipment 
shown in this leading Exposition 


Attend this outstanding biennial exposition. 


FOURTH 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING & 
VENTILATING EXPOSITION 


new in a 


CHICAGO-ILL 
January 27-31-1936 





Management, International Exposition Co 
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CUT OUR OFFICE 


~  PENCILCOST 


y $82g°° 


€ THIS EASY WAY 


*““T.URNING Lead IntoGold,” new free 

book, an analysis of how thousands 
of firms are effecting substantial savings 
with AUTOPOINT.. . the detfer mechani- 
cal pencil, with exclusive Grip-Tip. Send 
for your copy now! 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. 8W-1 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, lil. 

* 







Better Pencil 





For those ho 


Chart the Course of Business 


Do you chart your own sales or production 
curves against Business Week's Weekly 
Index of Business Activity? Or do you like 
to keep a running chart of general business 


activity without reference to your own 
results? In either case, you'll want the 
consolidated chart of business, from 1929 
through 1935, just prepared by Business 


Week's editors. 1936 is left blank, for you 
to fill in each week. 

5 by 25 inches, on heavy paper, the chart 
is suitable for your office wall or desk top. 
Business Week, 
Weekly Index, 
you. 


Simply write to the Editor, 
tell him how you use the 
and we'll mail the chart to 


BUSINESS WEEK 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
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and “World Bank Canadian security price trends hav 
Washington is wondering whether it had much in common with our own dw 
isn’t poor business to allow meetings of ing the past year. Advancing value 
the Bank for International Settlements, after the low point in March, carrie 
it which things of considerable import- the common stock price index of tl 
ance to the United States are constantly Dominion Bureau of Statistics to tl 
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\merican interests. gains were further extended in Noven 


The two pi vate bankers who were 
named to the board of the B.I.S. when 
founded, have resigned and the 
remain unfilled. When the 


was 
Vacancies 
riginal appointments were made, it was 


the American policy to have no official 
representation on the B.L.S., but this 
policy is now under attack and it is pos- 


‘ 
sible that a member of our Federal 
Reserve Board, plus a private banker 


living abroad, will be selected for the 
two vacant American places so that this 
country may get an ear in on the re- 


ported valuable discussions of world af- 
fairs that take place at the monthly 
meetings of the B.I.S. board. Of course, 
the question is not as important as it 
would be if the B.I.S. were a positive 
agency, 


Jones Boosts Bank Stocks 


] Jones is a splendid press agent. 


pesse 


| When he told reporters several weeks 


ago that the Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago would 
probably resume dividends soon, the 
stock on the over-the-counter market, 
already rising, increased its pace. Con- 
tinental ended the year nearly 100 points 
above the low point of the period. 
Che bank stock market has it that the 
bank will declare a dividend ( probably 
2 a share) within the next month. 
-arnings in 1935 are estimated at close 
o $15 a share. RFC owns $50 millions 
of preferred stock in Continental, which 
is Chicago’s largest bank (deposits over 


fi 


> —_ + 


moderate] 
\merican 


ber, subsequently falling off 
along with recessions in the 
markets. 
With a metal 
we 


heavy flavoring of 
stocks, the Canadian exchanges 
especially favored by the world-wick 
improvement in metal equities. <A tot 

of 34 issues on the Montreal exchange 

largely mining and distillery shares, ex- 
ceeded 1929 highs in November, 1935 
Several, including a half dozen of the 
larger gold companies, are also listed o1 
American exchanges and pursued th 
here. Dom« 


same advancing course 
Mines, one of these, in November sold 
for more than four times its best 1929 


valuation. 


Wallace Is Sugar-Cautious 


Sugar consumption requirements for 


this country for 1936 have been set 
at 6,434,088 short tons by Secretary 
Wallace under the provisions of the 


Jones-Costigan Act. This is smaller by 
about 100,000 tons than the American 
sweet tooth called for in 1935, but th 
reduction has no trade significance. 
Sugar people expect fully as large 
consumption in the present year as in 
1935, perhaps even larger. But the De 
partment of Agriculture has discovered 
that it is simpler to err on the scanty 
side than on the surplus side, since it 1s 
no trouble to increase quotas later in 
the year, if consumption warrants, but 
it might be difficult to curtail allotments 
pleasantly if that were found necessary 
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Editorially Speaking — 


IF it had not been for the reforms of 
President Roosevelt, America would 
have gone Communist,” says John 
Cudahy, American ambassador to Po- 
land. This is the same hollow old argu- 
ment that has been used time and again 
for Mussolini and Hitler. They both 
saved their countries from Communism. 
But Mussolini himself declared, some 
time before he pulled the right wires 
that brought him into power: “To say 
that there still exists a Bolshevist peril 
in Italy is, for interested motives, to sub- 
stitute fears for reality. Bolshevism has 
been vanquished.” And Hitler in the 
fall of 1932 cooperated with the Com- 
munists in a great transportation strike 
in Berlin, in order to prevent the repub- 
lic from functioning, and to produce the 
very chaos from which he asserted he 
was saving Germany 


Mayor KE ty of Chicago says it’s un- 
American of Colonel Lindbergh to take 
his family out of the country for safety’s 
sake. Oh, absolutely ! Come back, 


colonel. Bring your wife back. Bring 
your son. Especially your son. Bring 


him back where a chain of yellow news- 
papers can send carloads of cameramen 
out to push his car off the road, get 
his picture, and slap it on the front 
page, putting ideas in the heads of 
cranks and crooks. One child lost isn’t 
enough. Bring this one back, colonel, 
and take a chance 


SPEAKING of mayors, there’s the mayor 
of Boston, who has made an interesting 
explanation of why he allowed Ibsen's 
“Ghosts” to play there, although he 
stopped The Children’s Hour.” Of 
“Ghosts” he is reported to have said, 
“Its very theme is so gruesome and re- 
volting that I think it could never be a 
success here—or anywhere else.’’ Never 
a success anywhere, it’s playing to 
packed houses in New York right now. 
A play that can do that when it’s more 
than half a century old can hardly be 
considered a complete flop 


SOMETIMES, when out in some Western 
sheep region, we've watched a man using 
a small brush, or maybe a stick, to 
“brand” a sheep with a crude painted 
mark, such as a cross, or a circle with a 
dot in it. Plainly this spoils part of the 
wool. The sheep are sheared rapidly, 
with electrical shears. We once suggested 
that a circle be cut right around the 
mark, so that only the unpainted wool 
would go to market. But the answer 
was that before this could be sold in 
manufacturing quantities, it would have 
to be mixed with other wool, already 
marred with paint 

Now Prof. J. F. Wilson of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the University 
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| 
of California suggests that growers co 

operate to produce unpainted wool in 
large volume. It would be branded with 
chemicals or fire, and the manufacturers | 
no longer obliged to clean the paint off 
would pay a higher price 


SYMPTOM of recovery: 2 set of shoes 
for the horse. J. W. Brown, head of 
two Canadian companies manufacturing 
horseshoe nails, reports that sales in 
1935 were 20° better than in 1934, 
making the year the best since '29 





ANY item of news like the one above 

always rejoices the Horse Association of 

America, which has never ceased pro 

claiming the superiority of the horsc| 
over the truck 


WeE wonder if some member of the as- 
sociation, falling on hard times, has 
thought of adapting the scheme of| 
Charles Dalrymple, a former automobile 
dealer who started a chain letter that 
said in effect: “Send us a dollar, add 
your name to this, and send copies of it 
to ten other people. The money will 
be used to buy automobiles for all sign- 
ers, in the order of their signing.” Mr. 
Dalrymple says he got 67,000 members| 
together in this manner, and took in 
$5,400 in one day. Lately the Los 
Angeles police closed him up, but he 
declared he would reopen soon 

There must be a lot of people who'd 
be willing to pay a dollar and get a 
horse, complete with new shocs. 


LYNCHINGS in 1935, according to what | 
is probably an accurate tabulation: 
California, one; North Carolina, one; 
Tennessee, one; Florida, two; Georgia, 
two; Texas, two; Loutsiana, four; Mis 
sissippi, seven. White victims, two 
Negroes, 18. There were five more} 
lynchings than in 1934. 





GENERAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING Co 
has closed up its handbill distributing | 
cepartment in Chicago. There's been} 
a newspaper “crusade” against hand-| 
bills, ostensibly on behalf of housewives 
who don’t want their porches and vesti- | 
bules littered up. The profit on the| 
handbills wasn’t worth the hostility that 
was being aroused, and the company 
decided to make an investment in good 
will by getting out and letting smaller 
distributors face the attack 
COLLEGE sports officials are getting ex 
cited because of the antics of the drink | 
ers at football games, some of whom 
have begun to think it’s smart to leave 
the stands and run out on the field. | 
The best way to stop that practice is to 
let them get in the path of an earnest 
fullback on his way to the goal. 
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Alar rd 
Aor) GENERAL 
SQ MILLS, 


30th Consecutive 
Common Stock Dividend 


Decem er 1, 1985 
Directors of ¢ eral Mills, Inc., announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of 8.:5 per share upon the com 
mon stock of the company, payable Febru 
ary 1, 1936, to all common stockholders of 
record at the close of business January 10, 
1936. Checks will be mailed. Transfer books 
will not be closed. This is the thirtieth con 
seeutive dividend on General Mills Common, 

(Signed) KAKL EB. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer, 
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In Full Confidence 


Business enters the new year with 
a courage, confidence, and self-esteem 
it has not known in many years. 

Courage because it has met and 
withstood an unprecedented series of 
bruising shocks, turned aside the most 
destructive attacks on the American 
system of business and economy, and 
found new cohesion in the process. 

Confidence because, in spite of 
every obstacle, natural as well as con- 
trived, it has made substantial prog- 
ress toward recovery and prosperity 
and faces certain continuation of that 
forward march. 

Self-esteem because it has set its 
own house in order, gone far toward 
modernizing men and management as 
well as plant, dismissed from high 
place most of those few who brought 
righteous public indignation on the 
heads of all business and gave cause 
but not justification to the excesses of 
reform, and adopted a new sense of 
social responsibility. 

This change in the attitude of 
business men toward their opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities, toward their 
friends and their enemies, was the 
most important forward step of the 
year. Business is ready to make the 
most of the certainty that nothing in 
politics or economy, short of a world 
cataclysm, can prevent a great forward 
surge in 1936. 

Every natural factor in the situation 
promises progress and prosperity. But 
there are latent explosive elements in 
our economy which might accelerate 
business dangerously. There lies our 
only serious threat. In this respect 
we are relatively where we were in 
1925 but with a vastly louder detona- 
tion potential in our fiscal structure. 
We have an Administration and a 
Federal Reserve Board committed to 
a policy of forcing inflation, bankers 
trying to put at work the largest store 
ot excess reserves in history, and all 
the ingredients of speculative excess. 

This is a presidential election year. 
The incumbent candidate, unsatisfied 
with a vast program of reform already 
enacted, pushes forward new correc- 
tive and punitive measures. A Con- 
gress slightly chastened but still un- 
predictable will be in session most of 
the first half of the year. Litigation 
will create widespread uncertainty as 
to the business future. Europe is 
seething. 

Even if the worst happens in each 
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of these fields, business should in- 
crease both its volume and profits. If 
the best miraculously occurs as to all 
these exigencies, business might easily 
run away downhill. 

Despite our habit of expecting the 
worst in presidential election years, 
history shows that more of them have 
shown progress than retreat, and this 
year every factor points to progress. 
Congress shows a growing indepen- 
dence of Administration dictation. It 
will vote for what it thinks the voters 
want, not what any leader demands. 
This gives business the opportunity of 
speaking effectively through that vast 
majority of the public whose daily 
welfare depends on business progress 
and profits. 

The outcome of court tests of New 
Deal legislation can be highly stimu- 
lating and it can’t make matters much 
worse. 

Europe can not hurt us in the 
immediate future. Regardless of its 
long-time effects, a general European 
war would stimulate business, profits, 
and employment for a time. If war 
threats disappear, European business 
will progress and foreign trade will 
expand. 

There is another intangible but in- 
exorable factor working for recovery. 
Public attitude toward business, capi- 
tal, and corporate units works in well- 
defined aa steadily moving swings 
of a cycle. The last great turn began 
in the Administration of another 
Roosevelt when business sank low in 
public esteem. From that point there 
was a steady rise which culminated 
early in 1928, long before the late 
business collapse. 

The decline of business in public 
opinion was precipitate because of the 
brutality of the depression and the 
able leadership given the elements of 
unrest. This swing was unusually 
short because it was so abrupt. Re- 
forms were accomplished and pushed 
to excess more rapidly than sae 
fore. Scalps were collected whole- 


sale. The upward turn came six 
months ago. Not to believe this turn 
will continue is to deny experience 
and human nature. 

If these points of view are logical 
and acceptable, business can approach 
the new year in full confidence and 
with a clear conscience. By the end 
of 1936 the benefits of the late panic 
will be paying dividends, while its 
hurts will be remembered only for 
the lessons they taught. 


Difficulties on The 
Road to Neutrality 


The American people want to keep 
out of war, but how to make sure 
of doing it is a problem that seems 
to grow more complicated the more 
one thinks of it. The National Peace 
Conference, composed of 30 peace 
organizations, appointed a committee 
to find a solution, and the committe¢ 
ran into difficulties. 

Here is one of them. Certain goods 
are useful in war. Oil, copper, trucks, 
and cotton, for instance. To put an 
embargo on them is to damage their 
producers How shall we get around 
this? The committee has drafted a 
tentative neutrality act, and one of 
the provisions is that when any Ameri- 
can loses money by an embargo, “such 
loss shall be distributed and borne by 
the people of the United States, as a 
part of the cost of avoiding the in- 
volvement of the United States in 
war,” and the President may “recom- 
mend to Congress the means by which 
such purpose shall be effected.” 

The President, that is to say, shall 
find out how much an iron miner in 
Minnesota has lost through an em- 
bargo on trucks! Millions of people 
might lose money, and it would be 
impossible to estimate their individual 
losses. 

The act contains another section, on 
which the committee is not unanimous. 
It provides that if one of the belliger- 
ents is found to be the aggressor, in 
violation of the Kellogg Peace Pact, 
Congress’ shall lift the embargo on 
the export of goods to the country 
that is attacked. But this is not a 
neutrality provision. It is punish- 
ment; it is enforcement of the Kellogg 
Pact. It is intervention, and instead 
of keeping us out of war it is more 
likely to get us into it. 
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